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A TYPEWRITER THAT 
OPERATES ENTIRELY FROM THE KEYBOARD 
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Tieas is the most important contribution to type- 
writer operation in more than a decade...a type- 
writer in which electricity saves the wasted energy 


and motion that make typing so tiring. 


In this new typewriter the motor does all the 
heavy work—returning the carriage, spacing auto- 
matically to the next writing line, and shifting 
to capitals. The keyboard is standard. There is 
no new touch to learn. The lessening of fatigue 


results in increased production. 


This new electric carriage typewriter is guaran- 
teed by Burroughs. It is backed by the same 


Burroughs service organization that for years has 
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AT A TOUCH 
OF THIS KEY 


THE MOTOR 
RETURNS THE 
CARRIAGE 


TO THE NEXT 
WRITING POSITION 






serviced electrically-operated Burroughs machines 


in offices throughout the world. 


Like all Burroughs Typewriters, this new machine 
is displayed in local Burroughs offices. Telephone 
today for a demonstration in your own office 
—or write for free illustrated, descriptive folder. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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HENRY J. BOONE 


ITH this issue Henry J. 
Boone becomes editor of The 
Burroughs Clearing House. 


Mr. Boone has had almost fifteen 
years of editorial and writing experi- 
ence. During that time he has 
written many articles on banking and 
financial subjects for different jour- 
nals. As associate editor he has 
become thoroughly familiar with the 
editorial policies of the magazine. 
Comments from many bankers upon 
the live editorial policy during the 
recent months of rapidly changing 
conditions and legislation affecting 
banks and financial houses are a 
tribute to his editorial ability. 

Under Mr. Boone’s direction, The 
Burroughs Clearing House will 
continue to present, each month, a 
selection of authoritative articles on 
banking and finance. It will follow, 
assiduously, its ambition to provide 
readers with a magazine that is both 
practical and interesting. 
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Out in the Wide Open Spaces 


Sins: I shall steal a moment from a 
very busy morning to tell you a tale of the 
West that must be set down before it is 
forgotten. 

A customer who owes us money and who 
is engaged in the highly respectable busi- 
ness of running a saloon and gambling 
house across the border, came over to 
renew the note and explain why he couldn’t 
pay it. 

_ A tire broke out in his saloon and he rang 
lor the fire department. The firemen 
arrived, but instead of putting out the 
lire, immediately began hammering open 
all of the slot machines with huge axes, 
and grabbing at the money. After this 
had been gathered to the last peso, they 


went out for the hose, but discovered it 
would not fit the hydrant; so they ambled 
back to the station to get a different size. 
They stopped on the way to absorb a few 
bottles of tequila. By the time they got 
back there was nothing left of the one-time 
prosperous business but glowing embers. 

Our customer had $30,000 worth of 
insurance on the building and contents, 
but when he went to collect it, he found 
that under the law it was necessary to 
secure the approval of the chief of the fire 
department, the mayor and a couple of 
higher-ups. Before he could get their 
signatures he had to salve their palms to 
the tune of $5,000 each. When the pay- 


ment was made, the proper officials paid 
off, and he was left with his meager $10,000, 
he was served with a summons to appear 


in court, and the judge fined him $10,000 
for having a fire in the town and endanger- 
ing the lives of the worthy citizenry. So 
now our customer has no business and no 
money, and I have his unpaid note. 

Life is wonderful out here in the great 
open spaces. 

(NAME WITHHELD) 
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Air Lines Making History 


Sirs: On May 22 a very important 
change occurred in air transportation, for 
on that date there were placed in service 
multi-motored express-passenger _ planes 
which are fifty miles an hour faster than the 
average passenger transports previously 


(Continued on page 28) 
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HERE IN THE HOME OF THE 
FOURTH FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


C),, department of bank relationships has 


been unusually busy counseling with bankers faced with 


new problems. 


Thorough acquaintance with the new regulations estab- 
lished by the United States Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve, has given us the welcome opportunity to make 


this counsel and our facilities helpful in many ways. 


We invite new correspondent relationships on the 


strength of a half century of experience and active co- 


operation with banks and bankers everywhere. 


of Cleveland 


* * 2 * * - * * * * * 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The new high speed tickers quickly translated inflation into rising prices 


Ewing Galloway 


Controlled |NFLATION 


upon a policy of controlled 
inflation as offering the best 
means of combating the depression. 
Having vested broad powers in 
President Roosevelt, members of Con- 
gress are relying upon him to conduct 
an inflation experiment on a big scale. 
Advocates of inflation, or reflation as 
they prefer to call it, are confident 
that price levels can be advanced 
Without leading to a dizzy spiral of 
ever-higher prices culminating in a 
collapse of currency such as occurred 
in European countries following the 
world war. Opponents are fearful 
that the dangers always lurking in the 
background of inflation will carry the 
nation to disaster. 
_ Early in May it was still doubtful 
Just how far President Roosevelt 


ery has pinned its hopes 
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would carry the experiment. The 
legislation enacted by Congress places 
him under no compulsion to adopt 
any one of several alternative methods 
of inflating credit and currency. As 
the situation was viewed in Congress, 
the President, by approving the legisla- 
tion in advance of its enactment, held 
the methods to be sound and rec- 
ognized the need of some action of an 
inflationary character. There was 
little doubt therefore that the admin- 
istration would cautiously avail itself 
of powers granted, moving one step 
at a time as it becomes sure of its 
ground. 

Sentiment for inflation, smouldering 
for many months past but held in 





check during the Hoover administra- 
tion, became a roaring conflagration 
in the early weeks of the new Roosevelt 
regime. Whether Congress would 
have gone ahead with legislation 
requiring some form of currency infla- 
tion remains uncertain. In any event 
the President forestalled legislation 
which would have forced him to act 
whether he wished to or not by agree- 
ing to the proposal as later enacted 
into law. 


HE administration farm relief bill 
was the vehicle to which the infla- 
tion legislation was attached. It was 


added on the floor of the Senate in an 
amendment offered by Senator Elmer 
Thomas of Oklahoma, a Democrat 
active in behalf of various inflation 
The 


schemes for more than a year. 
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International 
The inflation legislation was offered as an 
amendment to the administration farm relief 
bill by Senator Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma 


amendment was accepted by the 
Senate on April 28 by the overwhelming 
majority of sixty-four to twenty-one. 

Among the three Democrats who 
had the hardihood to stand up against 
what appeared to be a tremendous 
wave of sentiment for inflation was 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, 
author of the sound money plank in 
his party’s platform and President 
Roosevelt’s original choice for Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Congressional action on the inflation 
provision wascompleted when the House 
of Representatives on May 3 accepted 
the Senate amendment by a vote of 
307 to 86. All but seven of the 
opponents were Republicans. This 
action made it unnecessary for the 
inflation amendment to go to con- 
ference where other differences between 
Senate and House bills were adjusted. 
The entire farm bill, including provi- 
sions for price elevation of basic 
commodities and for refinancing farm 
mortgages, was signed by President 
Roosevelt on May 12. 


"TTHE inflation methods made possible 
under the new law include the fol- 
lowing: 
1. Inflation, primarily of credit 
but also of currency, through open 


market operations by the Federal 
Reserve banks in obligations of the 
United States Government and of 


corporations in which the government 
holds a majority of the stock together 
with direct purchases of Treasury bills 
and other obligations, the aggregate 
of all to be $3,000,000,000. 

2. Inflation of the currency through 
the issuance by the ‘Treasury of 
United States notes under the Civil 
War greenback law to a maximum of 
$3.000,000,000 in the retirement of 


maturing obligations and in the pur- 
chase of bonds and other interest- 
bearing obligations. 

3. Reduction in the gold content 
of the dollar by not to exceed 50 per 
cent. 

4. Free coinage of silver, as well 
as gold, under a ratio to be fixed by 
the President. 

5. Acceptance of.as much as $200,- 
000,000 in silver bullion at not to 
exceed 50 cents per ounce in payment 
of foreign debt installments during the 
next six months, silver certificates to 
be issued to an equal amount in pay- 
ment of any government obligations. 

Under the preamble of the inflation 
sections of the farm act, it is provided 
that the authority as specified is 
vested in the President whenever he 
finds upon investigation that the 
foreign commerce of the United States 
is adversely affected 
by reason of the 
depreciation in the 
value of the cur- 
rency of any other 
government in rela- 
tion to the present 
standard value of 
gold, or that action 
is necessary in 
order to regulate 
and maintain the 
parity of domestic 
currency issues, or 
that an economic 
emergency requires 
an expansion of 
credit, or that an 
expansion of credit 
is necessary to 
secure by interna- 
tional agreement a 
stabilization at 
proper levels of the 
currencies of vari- 
ous governments. 

The first author- 
ity given the Presi- 
dent is to direct the 
Secretary of the 


Treasury to enter 
into agreements 
with the Federal 


Reserve banks and 
with the Federal 
Reserve Board with 
a view to a credit 
expansion of up to 
$3,000,000,000 
through the Federal 
Reserve System. ‘This phase of the 
program is made contingent upon 
securing the co-operation of the Federal 
Reserve authorities. 

As the language reads it is proposed 
that the Federal Reserve banks shall 
agree that they will: 

(1) Conduct, pursuant to exisling 
law, throughout specified periods, open 
market operations in obligations of the 
United States Government or corpora- 
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tions in which the United States is the 
majority stockholder, and (2) purchase 
directly and hold in portfolio for an 
agreed period or periods of time 
Treasury bills or other obligations of 
the United States Government in an 
aggregate sum of $3,000,000,000 in 
addition to those they may then hold, 
unless prior to the termination of such 
period or periods the Secretary shall 
consent to their sale.” 


T? get the full significance of the 

authority thus granted the provi- 
sion must be read in connection with the 
emergency banking act of March 9. 
Under the emergency banking act it 
was made possible to issue Federal 
Reserve Bank notes, secured only by 
government bonds at 100 per cent of 
the face value of the latter or if secured 
by other forms of assets of member 
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banks at 90 per cent of the estimated 


value. In the first instance trans- 
actions under the Federal Reserve 
provision of the inflation measure 


result chiefly in placing new credit in 
the hands of member banks. If the 
credit is converted into currency the 
Federal Reserve banks can issue (the 
Federal Reserve Bank notes withoul 
regard to a 40 per cent minimum gold 
reserve such as is necessary in the 
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bearing obligations 

Gold. The picture of a melt- 
we Ing pot in the government mint, 
ey Shown above, is of particu- 
lar interest at this time. A 
reduction of the gold content 
nated of the dollar by not to exceed 
eee fifty per cent is permitted under 

rans the new law 

serve 

asure Silver. Activity in mines and 
dit in stamp mills, such as that at the 
P right, is already trending up as a 
f{ the result of provisions in the infla- 
- the tion law. The law provides for 
y ree silver coinage under a ratio 
e the Md gold to be fixed by the 
resident as well as the accept- 
thoul ff ance of as much as $200,000,000 
. gold of silver bullion in payment 
5 foreign debt installments 
n the “ing the next six months 
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issuance of the ordinary Federal Re- 
serve notes. A clause is even included 
waiving the graduated tax which 
S applies against any deficiency in gold 
reserves in connection with the issu- 
lance of Federal Reserve notes if the 
Hjatter form of currency is used and 
(@ there results such a deficiency from 





Currency. An interior scene 
in the Bureau of Engraving, 
Washington, D. , is shown 
atleft. The inflation act pro- 
Vides that a maximum of 
$3,000,000,000 in currency may 
be issued by direction of the 
President, under a Civil War 
law. The currency may be used 
in the retirement of maturing 
obligations and in the purchase 
of bonds and other interest- 








the operation of this section. It is 
further provided that the automatic 
increases in the rates of interest or 
discount charged by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, which apply in the case of 
a deficiency in gold reserves, shall not 
be effective. 

As a check against undue credit 
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expansion the Federal Reserve Board 
with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury may require the Federal 
Reserve banks to take such action as 
may be necessary. 

The Federal Reserve operations as 
provided for include two features 
which did not figure in the open market 

operations, under which, through 

the purchase of government bonds 
from member banks, the Federal 
Reserve banks last year forced 
about a billion dollars of new credit 
into the system. One is the author- 
ization of direct purchases of 
Treasury bills and other govern- 
ment obligations by the Reserve 
banks from the Treasury. The 
other is the inclusion of obligations 
of government corporations, such 
as the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, in the open market oper- 
ations. Under the original Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation act 
it was stipulated that debentures 
of the corporation should not be 
eligible for purchase by the Federal 
Reserve banks. The method of 
obtaining funds on the debentures 
has been to sell them to the 
Treasury which issues in its ordi- 
nary financing operations an equiva- 
lent total of its usual securities, the 
whole transaction appearing on the 
books as a public debt operation. 


WwHat the entire Federal Re- 

serve provision of the new law 
means is that an inflation of credit 
and of currency can take place by 
the shifting of Treasury bills and 
other interest-bearing obligations of 
the government and its various 
corporations into Federal Reserve 
credit and circulating non-interest 
bearing currency. In effect it is 
made possible for the Treasury 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Our stake in 
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by JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 
Editor, The ECONOSTAT 


HE forthcoming World Economic 
Conference scheduled for London 


on June 12 and the active pre- 
liminary interest of the President in 
this meeting raise the practical and 
interesting query: What is the impor- 
tance of foreign commerce to American 
prosperity? What part can a revival 
be expected to play in the recovery of 
this country? The answer to these 
questions must to a large extent be 
statistical rather than theoretical. It 
must be reached by moving from the 
general to the particular. The answer 
must be statistical rather than theoret- 


ical for the simple reason that any 
attempt at a theoretical solution will 
not only be less adequate but will at 
once encroach upon ground that is 
intensely controversial, the hoary old 
strife between free trader and protec- 


tionist, the internationalist and the 
nationalist. The general picture must 
precede the particular application not 
only to provide a background but to 
emphasize the distinction in interest 
between certain groups of industries 
which are vitally dependent upon 
foreign trade and others which directly 
at least seem to have no concern in the 
course of commerce between nations. 

With the Ottawa compact in full 
operation, with France requiring her 
millers to use 100 per cent French 
hard wheat and Italy 95 per cent, with 


higher tariff barriers, quotas, adminis- 
trative restrictions designed to reduce 
imports, exchange regulations and the 
competitive flight of the world’s lead- 
ing currencies from gold, the first 
general question is “What effect has 
this had upon the total volume of 
world trade and upon American partici- 
pation in that trade?” The table 
below shows the aggregate value of 
the import and export trade of eighty- 
six nations compared with the 
imports and exports of the United 
States for the period 1924-1932. 
Figures for 1913 are supplied to make 
possible a comparison with a normal 
pre-war year. The index numbers for 
world and United States trade express 
the volumes in terms of 1927. It may 
be noted that world imports declined 
from 100 to 44 in the period 1927-1932 
and that American imports dropped 
from 100 to 31.6 in the same period. 
In 1927 America absorbed 12.6 
cent of the world’s imports as com- 
pared to 9.1 per cent in 1932. Ameri- 
can imports, therefore, have been 
losing not only absolutely but rela- 
tively. On the other hand, this 
country in 1932 took a larger share of 
the aggregate world imports than it 
did in 1913, the figures for the two 
years being 9.1 per cent and 8.4 per 
cent. 

World exports seem to have declined 


TABLE I 
World Trade and United States Participation 


IMPORTS 


WORLD 
Index Value 


64.4 $21,331.1 
86.6 28,704.9 
98.9  32,774.9 
95.6  31,656.5 
100.0  33,129.4 
102.7  34,028.4 
104.9  34,737.3 
87.2 28,900.0 
57.9 —19,180.0 
43.8  14,520.0 


Year 
1913 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931* 
1932* 


Index 
42.8 
86.3 

101.0 

116.0 

100. 
97.8 

105.1 
73.1 
50.0 
31.6 


$1,792.6 
3,610.0 
4,226.6 
4,430.9 
4,184.7 
4,091.4 
4,399.4 
3,060.9 
2,090.6 
1,322.7 


8.4% 
12.6% 
12.9% 
14.0% 
12.6% 
12.2% 
12.4% 
10.6% 
10.9% 


9.1% 


U. S. . U.S. 
Value Ratio World 


EXPORTS 
WORLD U.8 
Index Value Index 


64.5 51.1 
89.0 94.4 
100.3 100.9 
95.3 98.8 
100.0 100.0 
103.3 105.4 
104.3 107.7 
86.0 79.0 
53.1 49.8 
39.0 33.2 


. ae 
Value Ratio World 
$2,484.0 12.4% 
4,591.0 16.6% 
4,909.8 15.7% 
4,808.7 16.2% 
4,865.4 15.7% 
5,128.4 16.0% 
5,241.0 15.8% 
3,843.2 14.7% 
2,424.3 13.3F 
1,613.8 13.3% 


$20,030.2 
27,636.3 
31,151.7 
29,586.5 
31,053.8 
32,094.0 
32,397.1 
26,700.0 
16,500.0 
12,120.0 


*Partly estimated: Index 1927 =100: Values in millions. 
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to a greater extent than 
world imports, the 
volume for 1932 being 
only 39.1 per cent of 
that for 1927. This 
would indicate a greater 
gap between export and 
import values in 1932 
than in 1927. Here 
likewise the United 
States seems to have 
lost ground since her 
exports have declined 
from 100 to 33.2 in 
this period. Whereas 
this country provided 
15.7 per cent of the 
world’s aggregate ex- 
port volume in 1927 
this had fallen to 13.3 
per cent in 1932. On 
the other hand the 
figure for 1932 shows 
that this country held 
its own as compared to 
1931 and that its partici- 
pation is still above the 
pre-war level. 

The next approach is 
a comparison of internal 
and external trade of the 
United States. Our ex- 
ports and imports are 
always expressed in 
terms of value. while 
our internal trade, the 
chief weathervane of 
which is freight traffic, 
is always expressed in 
units of physical volume 
such as carloads, tons 
or ton miles. In order 
to remove this source 
of confusion and make 
a comparison of trade 
with other countries and 
trade between various 
parts of our country 
possible the value figures 
of exports have been 
translated into physical 
volume relatives by ap- 
plying a weighted price 
index of 180 export com- 
modities. Imports have 
been treated in the same 
manner with an index 
consisting of 160 import 
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© commodities. Our freight traffic was 

© reduced to tons and all three, exports, 

7 imports and domestic freight expressed 
in terms of 1927 volume. 

It may be seen from Table II 
below that our exports declined 45 per 
cent in volume since 1927, our im- 
ports 26 per cent and our domestic 
freight 47 per cent. Before the de- 
pression our freight traffic was fairly 
constant and the figure for 1927 


comes close to the average for the 
period 1922-1929. Thereafter the 
decline was not only rapid but pro- 
gressive, 1932 showing a drop of 26.5 
per cent from the previous year as 
compared to 21.8 per cent for 1931 
and 14.1 per cent for 1930. Our ex- 
ports showed a rapid rise during the 
post-war period and a much more 
rapid decline since the turn. The sharp 
bulge reaching its peak in 1929 may be 


The preservation of markets and a truce upon further commercial warfare 
are among the most important objectives of American Foreign policy 
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attributed to the heavy volume of 
foreign borrowing which was used to 
finance our exports. Imports, on the 
other hand, though showing a similar 
tendency to rise and decline, have been 
affected less by the boom and sub- 
sequent collapse than either exports 
or domestic trade. This as well as 
much other evidence indicates that the 
depression has hit America harder 
than it has the world in general. 

The next phase of the problem is the 
importance of our foreign trade in 
relation to the aggregate economic 
activity of the nation. How does our 
foreign trade compare with the total 
of goods and services produced at 
home? The most comprehensive reply 
may be found in a comparison of 
exports and national income. During 
the five year period 1909-1913 our 
exports accounted for 6.6 per cent of 
the national income. During the period 
1922-1929 this figure was a little less 
than 6.2 per cent. In 1932 it had 
declined to 4.3 per cent. National 
income or any income for that 
matter follows the production of two 
valuable objects, the tangible and 
the intangible. The former is the 
wheat of the farmer, the automobile 
and the cash register, the latter the 
professional service, the service of the 
government and education. Indices 
of physical production as well as the 
volume of freight traffic which has just 
been considered indicate that domestic 
volume declined more rapidly than did 
world volume. When we take the sum 
of tangibles and intangibles produced 
at home the decline appears to have 
been less rapid than the drop in the 
value of our exports. The relative 
importance of foreign commerce in 
this country and in Great Britain is 
startlingly illustrated by the fact that 
British exports in 1924 accounted for 
20 per cent of the national income 
compared to 6.4 per cent in this 
country. 

The great fault of this comparison 
is that it is too general. To say that 
our exports constitute 4, 5, or 6 per 
cent of the national income may be 
interesting in general but is misleading 
for the simp.e reason that these ratios 


TABLE II 


INDICES—Physical Volume of Foreign 
Internal Trade (1927 =100) 


Year Exports Imports Freight Traffic 
1922 71 86 81 
1923 73 89 101 
1924 82 87 94 
1925 87 92 99 
1926 92 99 106 
1927 100 100 100 
1928 104 101 102 
1929 115 106 
1930 98 91 
193] 88 71 
1932 74 53 
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trade on the part of a limited number of 
important industries and practically 
no direct or a very small interest on the 
part of the remaining industries. The 
total loss of our foreign trade would 
not mean a cut of 4, 5, or 6 per cent in 
the income of each individual or group 
but rather the serious paralysis of a 
number of groups and no direct effect 
upon the balance. Our foreign trade, 
like the tariff, is first of all a particular 
rather than a general problem. It is 
the ultimate diffusion of particular 
prosperity which makes it a general 
problem. The point may be illustrated 
by the position of the cotton farmer. 
Foreign markets for cotton are the 
interest first of the cotton farmer. 
The welfare of the cotton farmer in 
turn has its repercussions upon mail 
order sales, gasoline consumption and 
internal commerce generally. 

The next step then is to relate our 
exports to the production of tangibles 
and divide the latter into two general 
classes, the agricultural and the non- 
agricultural. In Table IV we have 


TABLE III 


National Income, Exports and Ratio 
($000,000 


Ratio Exports 


Year National Income Exports to — 
neome 
1909 $27,661 $1,663.0 6.0 
1910 29,345 1,745.0 6.0 
1911 29,660 2,049.3 6.7 
1912 31,755 2,204.3 6.9 
1913 33,393 2,465.9 7.4 
1922 61,187 3,831.8 6.3 
1923 69,295 4,167.5 6.0 
1924 71,905 4,591.0 6.4 
1925 76,561 4,909.8 6.4 
1926 80,284 4,808.7 6.0 
1927 82,921 4,865.4 5.9 
1928 84,119 5,128.4 6.1 
1929 85,200 5,241.0 6.1 
1930 71,000 3,843.2 5.4 
193] 54,000 2,424.3 4.5 
1932 37,500 1,613.8 4.3 





In the same manner non-agricultural 
products have been compared with 
total domestic production. In both 
cases the decline in exports has been 
greater than the decline in domestic 
output. In the period 1922-1929 
approximately 16.5 per cent of the 
total agricultural output of the coun- 
try was exported. During the last 
two years this has dropped to 12.5 per 
cent, a decline in the ratio of 24.3 per 
cent. Where exports accounted for 
8.6 per cent of our non-agricultural 
products in the period 1922-1929 they 
took 7.0 per cent during the last two 
years, a drop in the ratio of 18.6 per 
cent. Our foreign customers took a 
larger part of our agricultural than our 
non-agricultural output and have cur- 
tailed their demands, at least as 
expressed in value, to a greater extent 
in the former than in the latter. 

This still leaves the problem of our 
foreign trade and its meaning to 
American business excessively gener- 
alized although we are now able to see 
that our export markets are more 
important to the farmer than to the 
manufacturer. Its particular impor- 
tance, however, is better realized when 
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we say that 58.6 per cent of the 
domestic production of resin is sold 
abroad, 50.2 per cent of our turpentine, 
48.7 per cent of our cotton, 37.1 per 


TABLE IV 


Ratio Agricultural and Non-Agricultural 
Exports to Total Production 


($000,000) 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Year Exports Total Production Ratio 
1922 $1,884 $10,972 17.2 | 
1923 1,820 12,348 147 
1924 2,110 11,337 185 
1925 2,136 11,968 179 
1926 1,817 11,480 15.8 
1927 1,885 11,616 16.2 
1928 1,863 11,741 159 
1929 1,693 11,950 15.5 ff 
1930 1,201 9,406 128 
1931 821 6,955 118 
1932 690 5,240 132 


NON-AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS (1) 
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Year Exports Total Production Ratio 
1922 $1,881 $25,400 74 
1923 2,270 30,146 75 
1924 2,388 27,800 8.6 
1925 2,683 30,871 87 
1926 2,895 33,000 8.8 
1927 2,874 31,585 9. 
1928 3,167 34,200 93 
1929 3,464 35,887 97 
1930 2,580 27,100 95 
193] 1,557 20,100 7] 
1932 924 14,850 6.2) 


(1) Manufactures and minerals. Figures in alternate | 


years 1921-1929 from the Bureau of the 


Intercensus years and years since last census inter- 
polated and extended according to Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial production and Bureau ot 
Labor Statistics index of non-agricultural commodity 
prices. 


cent of our copper, 36.1 per cent of ou 
tobacco leaf, 50.0 per cent of our 
motorcycles, 29.9 per cent of our 
lubricating oil, 29.5 per cent of our 
kerosene, 41.5 per cent of our type- 
writers, 29.8 per cent of our sewing 
machines, 23.3 per cent of our casi 
registers and calculating machines. 
29.2 per cent of our printing machin- 
ery, 25.2 per cent of our lard, 15.6 per 


(Continued on page 25 
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The refinancing of farm mortgages by government bonds on any fair basis may well prove to be a boon to banks in many farm districts 


FKarm MorrTGAGE 
REFINANCING 


A digest of the federal plan of changing bonds 
for mortgages and what it means to the bankers 


RE you holding farm mortgages 
that are in default? Are the 
taxes unpaid, the interest delin- 

quent, the owners discouraged? Has 
the time-honored investment principle 
of “conservative loans on productive 
larm land’’ gone awry so far as your 
larm mortgages are concerned? 

Then swap them! Trade them in 
lor government bonds, with interest 
guaranteed. 

That, in substance, is the formula of 
the farm mortgage refinancing provi- 
sion of the Roosevelt Farm Relief 
Plan—the program which the Presi- 
dent himself has frankly characterized 
as experimental. Financial barter on 
a gigantic scale is the new set-up for 
the refinancing of farm mortgages: 
mortgages for government bonds, with 
certain “‘adjustments”’ on the side. 

The bonds figuring in these trans- 


by 


CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, Jr. 


actions are to be issued by authority 
of law as the obligations of the twelve 
Federal Land banks. That the pro- 
spective field of farm mortgage re- 
financing is regarded as tremendous, 
at least potentially so, is evident from 
the fact that these bonds may be 
issued to a total not exceeding two 
billion dollars. The interest on the 
bonds not in excess of 4 per cent 
is guaranteed by the United States 
Treasury. Rather an attractive trade, 
in many ways, for a frozen farm 
mortgage! 

The outstanding advantages of the 
swap to the farm mortgage owner are 
readily discernible: 

1. A liquid asset is acquired in 


place of a non-liquid one. Presum- 

ably the bonds, being government 

issues, should be easily salable in 
the open market. 

2. Income is assured, since the 
interest on the bonds is backed by a 
governmental guaranty. 

3. Loss through depreciation in 
value of the mortgaged farm is ended, 
tax liabilities are eliminated, and all 
the costs and expenses incident to the 
ownership and management of fore- 
closed farms are avoided. 

4. The value of the asset is stabi- 
lized. The uncertainty as to prin- 


cipal arising out of the difficulty of 
fixing definite values on farm land, is 
done away with. 

Yet, despite these very substantial 
benefits, it is not all clear sailing for 
banks considering the replacement of 
mortgages 


farm with government 


(Continued on page 26) 





The Federal Bank Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


Under the plan for an insurance or guaranty of bank 
deposits proposed in the Glass banking bill, as revised by 
the Senate banking and currency committee, a minimum 
of actual liquidation of suspended institutions would be 
contemplated. 


It is provided that immediately upon the closing of a 
member bank of the Federal Reserve System what is 
designated as the Federal Bank Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration would establish a new banking unit which would 
be ready at once to function with respect to checking 
accounts but which would not engage in other classes of 
transactions. This new unit would assume the net deposit 
liabilities of the closed bank. As soon as the amount of 
the depositors’ net claims, after offsets, could be deter- 
mined they would be credited with the amount of their 
approved claims in the form of a deposit in the new banking 
unit, subject to check. 


The Bank Deposit Insurance Corporation would be 
obligated to the new banking unit in an amount equal to 
the net deposit liabilities of the closed bank and would 
provide such cash as necessary. The new banking unit 
thus would be 100 per cent liquid. It would function 
pending the opening of books under the supervision of the 
corporation for subscription to capital and surplus of a new 
national bank. If the organization of a new bank did not 
prove feasible the corporation would be authorized to 
turn the going business of the temporary banking unit 
over to an approved institution already in existence. 
Sound assets of the old bank would be turned over and 
frozen and questionable items would be liquidated through 
a receiver. The corporation itself would be appointed 
receiver if the closed institution is a national bank and it 
might accept appointment as receiver of a state member 
bank if permitted by the state law. 

The effect of the plan is to make it unnecessary in 
most cases for the corporation to pay cash for the full 
amount of deposit liabilities of a closed bank. 


The corporation would have an initial capital of about 
$450,000,000, including a subscription of $150,000,000 
from the United States Treasury, a subscription from the 
Federal Reserve banks in an amount equal to one-half of 
their surplus and an assessment of one-half of 1 per cent 
of total deposit liabilities upon member banks. Total 


resources would be about $1,350,000,000, the corporation 
having the right to sell bonds, notes or debentures to an 
amount equal to twice the capital stock. 

All deposit accounts of $10,000 or less would be fully 
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insured. Accounts in excess of $10,000 would be insured 
to the extent of 75 per cent of the excess over $10,000 up 
to $50,000 and to the extent of 50 per cent of all the excess 
over $50,000. It was tentatively proposed to defer the 
effective date of the insurance feature of the bill for one 
year. 


The R. F. C. Investments in 
Preferred Stocks 


About $50,000,000 had been invested by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in preferred stock o! 
reorganized banks up to an early date in May. This 
assistance is part of the administration’s program for the 
reopening of barks closed in the nation-wide holiday. This 
total is in addition to loans by the corporation to banks. 


The reorganization and reopening of banks has been 
going forward in accordance with governmental plans. 
This situation has been in immediate charge of Walter J. 
Cummings of Chicago, executive assistant to Secretary 
of the Treasury, William H. Woodin. 


The largest single subscription for preferred stock b\ 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was $12,500,00! 
to the new bank in Detroit while the smallest was $12,50! 
to a Texas bank. 


Figures as of the latter part of April showed that abou! 
5,000 of the more than 18,000 banks which were operating 
prior to March were still closed or running on a restricted 
basis. The deposits tied up in the closed banks wer 
estimated to total about $5,000,000,000 in addition t 
probably about $2,750,000,000 in unliquidated deposits 1! 
banks which closed prior to the epidemic of bank holidays 
which culminated in the proclamation issued by Presiden! 
Roosevelt closing all banks. 


Official figures of the Federal Reserve Board {0 
member banks only show that out of 6,694 member bank 
5,387 had been licensed while 1,307 had not been license 
on March 29. Out of total deposits of $28,564,919,000 1 
these banks $2,715,280,000 were in the banks remainins 
closed. 


New Security Offerings Would Be 
Closely Scrutinized 


The administration’s bill for publicity in connectio! 
with new offerings of securities through registration wil! 
the Federal Trade Commission contains no less thal 
thirty-two items of information which must be submitted 
If the securities are issued by a foreign government " 
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subdivision thereof fourteen items of information are 
called for. 

Among the thirty-two items in the bill as passed by 
the House of Representatives are the following: 

Names and addresses of all persons owning more than 
10 per cent of any class of stock of the issuer. 

A complete statement of the capitalization of the issuer. 

A statement of the securities, if any, covered by options 
outstanding or to be created in connection with the security 
to be offered. 

The amount of the funded debt outstanding and to be 
created by the security to be offered. 

Specific purposes in detail and the approximate 
amounts to be devoted to such purposes. 
Remuneration paid by the issuer to directors, officers 
and other persons receiving more than $25,000 per year. 
Estimated net proceeds to be derived from the security 


’ to be offered. 


All commissions or discounts paid to underwriters. 

Estimated amounts of expenses other than commissions. 

A balance sheet showing all of the assets of the issuer 
and the nature and cost thereof, including loans to officers 
or directors in excess of $20,000, and liabilities in such 
detail as may be prescribed. 

A profit and loss statement of the issuer, showing 
earnings, the nature and source thereof, and expenses and 
fixed charges. 

A copy of agreements made with underwriters. 

A copy of opinions of counsel respecting the legality 
of the issues. 

A copy of underlying agreements or indentures affect- 
ing stocks, bonds or debentures to be offered. 

In the case of foreign securities it is necessary to 
furnish information as to the purposes for which the 
proceeds are to be used, financial statements relative to 
the issuing government including information regarding 
previous defaults and commissions to be paid. 


Administration Approval of 
Federal Aid to States 


The movement for direct federal relief to the states, 
which was opposed as a dole and successfully held in 
check by President Hoover, has finally culminated with 
the approval of President Roosevelt in the enactment of 
legislation appropriating $500,000,000 for this purpose. 
Funds will be furnished by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation which also administered the $300,000,000 
of relief loans to the states sanctioned under the former 
administration. 

As a public debt operation the amount will not be 
reflected in a Treasury deficit. 


A New Rule for Railroad Rate Making 


Included in the bill sponsored by President Roosevelt 

setting up a railroad co-ordinator is a provision which 
marks the passing of what farm agitators during years of 
prosperity called a guaranty to the roads. 
_ A new rule of rate making is provided as a substitute 
lor the clause in the transportation act of 1920 which 
directed the interstate commerce commission to adjust 
rates so that the carriers would earn an aggregate annual 
income “‘equal, as nearly as may be, to a fair return upon 
the aggregate value of the railway property of such 
carriers held for and used in the service of transportation.” 
rhe commission determined that 534 per cent represented 
a fair return. Coupled with the rule of rate making was 
the so-called recapture clause affecting excess earnings, 
repeal of which is provided in the administration bill. 

While advocates of governmental subsidies to agri- 





‘nment 





culture liked to talk about this rate-making rule as a 
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guaranty the railroads as a whole failed to earn the 
statutory fair return. The mandate in the law has proved 
perfectly futile in times of depression. 

Under the new rule of rate making the commission 
would be instructed to “‘give due consideration, among 
other factors, to the effect of rates on the movement of 
traffic; to the need, in the public interest, of adequate and 
efficient railway transportation service at the lowest cost 
consistent with the furnishing of such service; and to the 
need of revenues sufficient to enable the carriers, under 
honest, economical, and efficient management, to provide 
such service.” 


Farm Relief Act Covers a Lot 
of Ground 


The new farm relief act is of such a comprehensive and 
far-reaching character that even Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry C. Wallace, in charge of its administration, can do 
no more than speculate as to the possibilities. 

It covers seven basic agricultural commodities — wheat, 
cotton, corn, hogs, rice, tobacco and milk and its products. 
Various alternative methods can be adopted to insure a 
price to the farmer which will be relatively the same as 
existed during the period from 1909 to 1914. It embodies 
the so-called cotton option plan which was in a bill pocket- 
vetoed by President Hoover and also the leasing of land 
by the government to reduce production and the allotment 
plan. There is involved a tax on processors and trade 
agreements with processors and associations of producers. 

Among those assisting Secretary Wallace in the adminis- 
tration of the act are George N. Peek of Moline, IIl., a 
manufacturer of farm implements and for many years 
interested in various farm relief measures including the 
MecNary-Haugen equalization fee bill, and Prof. M. L. 
Wilson of the Montana State College, one of the authors 
of the original domestic allotment plan which was the 
nucleus of the Roosevelt farm program during the 
campaign. 

One of Mr. Peek’s qualifications for his duties is 
experience as a member of the War Industries board and 
as chairman of a committee under the Department of 
Commerce which sought to control steel prices in the 
period just following the war. 


A Liberal Refinancing of 
Home Mortgages 


Possibilities for refinancing home mortgages far more 
liberal than those of the home loan bank act of the Hoover 
administration are contained in the administration bill 
creating a home loan owners’ corporation under the home 
loan bank board. 

The bill repeals the provision of the home loan bank 
act providing for direct loans to home owners but does not 
otherwise disturb the functioning of the home loan bank 
system. The new corporation is given capital of $200,- 
000,000 and authority to issue $2,000,000,000 of bonds 
bearing interest at 4 per cent, the interest but not the 
principal being guaranteed by the government. 

The corporation is authorized to exchange its bonds 
for mortgages on homes and to pay cash to meet taxes, 
assessments and other incidentals, the total advance not 
exceeding 80 per cent of the value of the home. The 
refinancing is to be at the rate of 5 per cent and to be 
amortized over a period of fifteen years. The original bill 
limited its application to homes valued at not more than 
$10,000 but as passed by the House this limit was raised 
to $15,000, the maximum possible loan being $10,000. 

Also in the bill is a provision for federal charters for 
savings and loan associations in communities now insuffi- 
ciently served. 
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The Problem of 


UNcoLLECTED FuNpDs 


Protecting the bank from paying 
checks drawn on uncollected funds 


by R. H. BRUNKHORST 


Comptroller, Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 


“NUNDS in process of collection, 
variously known as delayed funds, 
and float, are far more important 

than many bankers offhand believe. 
In our bank they aggregate about 
3% per cent of total deposits, and for 
a good many reasons this is probably 
a lower percentage than prevails in 
most banks. Yet if this sum is figured 
at a nominal interest return of 1 per 
cent, float is costing us about $97 a 
day. This is a heavy charge, and it 
seems safe to assume that in practi- 
cally any bank the loss through float 
is proportionately as costly. 

It is the practice of banks to include 
the totals of uncollected funds in the 
so-called cash reserve. Yet actually 
the amounts outstanding can be con- 
strued aS temporary loans to cus- 
tomers, or even to non-customers in 
the case of checks cashed for outsiders. 
It is particularly acute as applied to 
checks cashed drawn on other banks. 
It is true when checks are credited to 


accounts and use of the funds per- 
mitted immediately. It is to some 
extent true when these checks are 


credited to customers’ accounts even 
though the funds are not used at once. 

Uncollected items come in two major 
classes. The first is local checks which 
can be quickly exchanged through the 
local clearing house. The second is 
items payable in other towns and 
cities. Even though the volume of 
local checks may be greater —and this 
varies, of course, with the type of 
community and the type of business 
within the individual bank —the loss 
on out-of-town items is likely to be 
greater because of the longer time 
involved. In practically all banks, 
the out-of-town items which are one- 
day funds are a small proportion of 
the total, while most of the items run 
to three- and five-day points. All of 
which, if it were recognized at its true 
value by all bankers, would lead to far 
more attention being given to the 


subject. 


The nature of the items involved 
is such as to lead the banker into 
believing that the loss from delayed 
funds is a part of the banking busi- 
ness about which nothing can be 
done. The matter deserves far 
more attention, and more analytical 
attention, than this attitude leads 
to. The amounts involved are im- 
portant. The danger of paying 
against an uncollected item is real. 
The banker who understands these 
facts knows without further ex- 
planation why every effort should 
be made to obtain some sort of 
reimbursement for checks credited. 
why the bank is entitled to a fee 
for checks cashed, and why it its 
essential to facilitate in every pos- 
sible manner the handling and col- 
lection of these items. 

Obviously the banker does not 
want to lose the money involved 
in float. He cannot collect it from 
anybody except the customers re- 
sponsible. Therefore he must safe- 
guard himself in a number of ways. 


N the first place, let us dispose of 
the risk involved in delayed funds. 
Mr. A is a customer of your bank. He 
deposits an out-of-town check on 
Monday, and on Tuesday —before the 
returns of the check have been re- 
ceived —the bank pays a check drawn 
by Mr. A for 50 per cent of this 
deposit. On Wednesday the item is 
returned unpaid for any one of the 
familiar reasons, let’s assume that the 
drawer’s balance in his home town has 
been levied on to satisfy a judgment. 
Just where do you stand in the situ- 
ation? The answer, of course, is 
“How good is Mr. A?” If he has no 
assets, and no prospect of getting any, 
then you may just about as well write 
off the loss, entering it mentally if not 
actually against this whole subject of 
uncollected funds. 
How can you avoid such losses? 
Offhand, I think of three ways. You 
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On this deposit ticket, the customer 

simply classifies items as he lists them. 

Uncollected items are separated into 
important classifications 


can accept items only for collection, 
which has its obvious drawbacks. 
You can keep track of uncollected 
funds and honor no checks in excess 
of the customer’s available balance. 
You can exercise such care in accepting 
accounts, and can keep such close 
watch on the credit of your customers, 
that you will be sure at all times thal 
ii Mr. A has an account in your 
institution he is good for any amount 
that you may be temporarily oul 
through such accidents as that out- 
lined above. Or you can combine 
these three methods and temper thei! 
application with good judgment. Bul 
if you ever permit any exceptions, you 
must have at all times an accurate 
record of the available balance i 
every customer’s account. Otherwise 
you stand to have some losses throug! 
overdrafts, perhaps entirely uninten- 
tional, by customers who cannot make 
them good. ; 

What of the several ways to avoid 
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the interest losses entailed by delayed 
funds? They can be classified in 
various fashions. In general they are 
either intended to bring reimburse- 
ment or else to minimize the loss. An 
ideal treatment, of course, is to com- 
bine the two. 


HE first, and most obvious way, 

to obtain reimbursement is through 
charging fees on out-of-town items. 
This is the method followed in many 
cities. For instance, in Chicago the 
scale in effect has been used since 1916. 
It provides a fee of 12% cents per 
$1,000 per day thus, Detroit or Kansas 


City or Louisville is a 12%-cent 
point. Boston, Dallas, and Denver 
are typical 25-cent points. Los 


Angeles and Jacksonville are 37%- 
cent points. The 50-cent points are 
chiefly listed by states, excepting cities 
listed as quicker points. So it goes, 
on up to the $1 points of the far west, 
excepting half a dozen principal cities. 

The second method applies to 
interest-bearing accounts. Here it is 
necessary to keep a record of delayed 
funds and available balances, as dis- 
tinct from the account balances which 
include both. This float is then 
deducted from the account balances 
before figuring the customer’s interest 
at the end of the month. 

Identical in principle, and varying 
only in its application, is the third 


balance; Less average daily uncollected 
funds; Net available balance. Method 
of using this information is obvious. 

One procedure designed for keeping 
track of uncollected funds for these 
purposes —and likewise for the pur- 
pose of deciding whether to permit a 
customer to draw against such funds — 
is to use a column on the customer’s 
statement form and ledger sheet. This 
is used for interest purposes as well. 
One column of the ledger form (illus- 
trated below) is headed ‘“‘Uncollected 
Funds,’ and sub-headed ‘“‘Day Due,” 
and “Amount.” This column is used 
for keeping track of float. If a cus- 
tomer on the 26th day of the month 
deposits a check drawn on a three-day 
point for $200 the bookkeeper simply 
enters this information on the ledger. 
This shows that $200 of the account 
balance is float until the 29th of the 
month. Suppose, for example, that 
the customer wanted to draw a check 
for $300 against the account before the 
29th. Plainly, his actual balance 1s 
$428 less the $200, or $228. Honoring 
a check for $300 in this case would be 
advancing the bank’s funds against 
an uncollected item. On the analysis 
record, the three-day item for $200 is 
shown as $600 in the column headed 
“One Day Float.” This simplifies 
the analysis which is made for deter- 
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mining profit or loss on the account 
and the figuring of service charges. 

The fourth important means of 
combating float losses is directed at 
reducing these losses to the minimum. 
In general it deals with attaining speed 
in the handling of items, in order to 
speed up the collection of checks to 
the earliest possible minute. This 
method gets far too little attention in 
most banks. Rightly employed — 
which means neither neglected nor 
over-emphasized beyond its value — 
it is extremely profitable. 


S an instance, every big-city clear- 

ing house has a definite schedule for 
clearings. Generally one class of items 
clears at one hour, another class at 
another hour. Sometimes there are 
several classifications, each with its 
own time. A bank in Central Illinois 
can, for example, speed up the avail- 
ability of Chicago funds often as much 
as a full day by finding out the schedule 
of clearings at Chicago and making its 
remittances accordingly. A good many 
of our correspondent banks have not 
realized until we pointed out to them 
that their Chicago items, instead of 
making a late afternoon train which 
permitted us to clear them early next 
morning, were getting to the local 
postoffice so late every evening that 


































































































method. This is used on accounts sub- : : 
ject tocharges. On such an account, the DSS OR ; A ae 
: . . Harry’ Johnson H Harry Johnson 
float is deducted from balances before d : 
‘ee : . 42 Kain St ‘ 42 Main St 
figuring the income value of the 
balances. For instance, the account exes a 7: or ce de 
‘ a | } ' ' paeositao | rioat | ae | 
analysis form used in our bank starts BALANCE FORWARD wy 155 325.50) BALANCE FORWARD] wy 4655 325508 
out with three lines: Average daily 2500- 6000- 1274- mY 3 06- ; w 35 Ss 227.700 
3500— mw 83 02- 45000: 9 1,300 mY 83 4 642688 
165008 wi7s 22- : my17% #15 47746% 
93 8=— 1125- 10363- 06- : 
1450- 20000— wI26 O4- 29000: 14 600 MY26% 20 428004 
- 3 
CARO ~ ae , : 
'N ACCOUNT WITH NAME Harry Johnson : 
MAIN LINE TRUST CO. ,ooress__42 Main St. : 
ARDMORE. PA. : 
crece | cmacn ‘i cnece | pare |weras] DEPosite SS Dare | BALANCE 
| Savous | amount . 
R143 36357 | SALANCE FORWARD | sR 4 4 5 363.57% ' 
1487- 30.00- 10.00— R15 06— WR 30864% 
WR18 33 300.00] 24 200 Ries 60864% : 
11000=- 9490- R213 O4— WR21°S 403.70% ; 
42.50- 3566- WMR27S O4— WR27 SS 32550% : 
2 5.00- 6 0.00= 12.74— MY 33 06- mY 3 227.70% : 
35.00- mY 8S .02- 450.00 33 229 ; 
a mY 835 64268% H 
16 5.0 O18 mY173 22— Y ' 
9.9 8=— 1125- 103.63- 26- yeaa mises ' 
14.50- 20000— 1263 O4— 29000| #9 200 mr265 428004 : 
+ 23 trems Deposited @_3¢ 61 | Dutt Baionces 13,000 
2 O Checks Paid @ 4¢ : go Less 10°, Reserve 1,300 
{Collections _ @ ase} Less Fat _|_ 1,900 
* seterest Paid — 00 
‘TOTAL EXPENSE 147 Treen Ae ay 41,0] 
fe os “Average Balance #356, 
This ledger and statement form illustrates 
the idea discussed by Mr. Brunkhorst. It 
shows how the Main Line Trust Company, 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania, sets up a record of 
uncollected funds. The plan used also 
provides an analysis record that supplies 
all the information necessary for account 
analysis and for figuring of service charges 
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they had to lie there overnight and 
come to us on a train next morning, 
thus missing the scheduled clearing 
and having to wait over for the third 
day —this from banks not more than 
150 miles away. By more thrifty use 
of their train facilities, many of these 
correspondent banks are now having 
funds available by noon of the day 
following their letter. 

In cities where a great deal of out- 
of-town business is transacted, the 
study of train and plane schedules is 
developed to a fine point. I know an 
operating man in one city—not our 
own—who keeps on his desk and on 
the desks of many of his supervisors 
detailed schedules of all outbound 
mail services, both rail and plane. His 
bank handles tremendous numbers of 
out-of-town items, and it therefore 
pays to schedule the closing of letters 
to all principal points. Every item 
received half an hour before an impor- 
tant train is included in a letter, every 


subsequent item gets the next follow- 


ing mail. Most banks have no such 
intensive need for watching mail 
schedules. But there is always a 


profitable intermediate point where 
such watchfulness pays. 

For instance, we have found it 
worthwhile to query four New York 
correspondents to learn whether items 
received on the Twentieth Century 
Limited clear that morning, similarly 
as to the Broadway Limited. The 
practices of these New York banks 
vary, we thus learned. In consequence 
we hold certain letters for the Century, 
certain others for the Broadway — 
and increase our available balances in 
our New York accounts in proportion 
to our care. Likewise, checks received 
too late for these trains and exceeding 
certain size are sent by airmail. If 
there is only one such check in an 
afternoon, the letter probably includes 
a few smaller checks, since they can 
go without extra cost. 








lus 12% cents per thousand dollars: 
p : Pp 


Cincinnati, Ohio Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio Kansas City, Kan. 


Illinois (Except Wisconsin 


Chicago) Atlanta, Ga. 
Indiana Baltimore, Md. 
lowa Birmingham, Ala. 
Michigan (Except Boston, Mass. 

troit) Buffalo, N. Y 


plus 371% cents per thousand dollars: 
El Paso, Texas Houston, Tex. 
Helena, Mont. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Kansas (Except Kansas 


Massachusetts (Except 
Boston) 


75 cents per thousand dollars: 


Alabama (Except Florida (Except 


Birmingham) Jacksonville) 
Arkansas (Except Georgia (Except 
Little Rock) Atlanta) 
Colorado (Except Louisiana (Except 
nver) New Orleans) 
Mississippi 


Arizona Idaho 
California (Except Nevada 
Los Angeles and Oregon (Except 
San Francisco) Portland) 


Discretionary. 


City of Chicago. 








Schedule of Charges on Out-of-Town Items 


(CHICAGO, ILL.) 
On items of $50.00 or under, a minimum charge of 5 cents per item. 


On items over $50.00 on the following cities, a minimum charge of 3 cents per item, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


On items over $50.00 on the following states and cities, a minimum charge of 3 cents per 
item, plus 25 cents per thousand dollars: 


Items payable through Northern New Jersey Clearing House. 


On items of over $50.00 on the following cities, a minimum charge of 3 cents per item, 


Portland, Oregon 


On items over $50.00 on the following states and cities, a minimum charge of 
3 cents per item, plus 50 cents per thousand dollars: 


Minnesota (Except Min- New York (Except New 
neapolisand St. Paul) 


City) Missouri (Except Kansas 
Kentucky (Except City and St. Louis) 

Louisville Nebraska (Except 
Maine Omaha) 
Maryland (Except 

Baltimore 


*Except items payable through Northern New Jersey Clearing House. 


On items over $50 on the following states, a minimum charge of 3 cents per item, plus 


On items over $50.00 on the following states and cities, a minimum charge of 3 cents 
per item, plus $1.00 per thousand dollars: 


Charges on items on the City of New York, N. Y., 
_ Charges on items drawn on or by, or deposited by the United States Government, 
State of Illinois, County of Cook, City of Chicago or the Board of Education of the 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


New Orleans, La. 
Dallas, Texas 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Denver, Colo. Omaha, Neb. 
Little Rock, Ark. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Memphis, Tenn. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nashville, Tenn. Richmond, Va. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Spokane, Wash. 


San Antonio, Texas 


Pennsylvania (Except 
Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh) 

Rhode Island 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey* 


York City and 


Buffalo) South Dakota 
North Dakota Vermont 
Ohio (Except Cincin- Virginia (Except 


nati and Cleveland) Richmond) 


West Virginia 


Montana (Except South Carolina 


Helena) Tennessee (Except 
New Mexico Memphis and 
North Carolina (Except Nashville) 

_ Charlotte) Texas (Except Dallas, 
Oklahoma (Except El Paso, Houston 


Oklahoma City) and San Antonio) 


Wyoming 


Utah (Except 
Salt Lake City) 
Washington (Except 
Seattle and Spokane) 


Chicago, Ill., July 1, 1928 
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Other time-saving methods are pos- 
sible and advantageous. Not long ago 
we enclosed with our monthly state- 
ments blotters which exhorted the 
customer to bank early, and save time. 
A typical piece of blotter copy read, 
“Banking early speeds up the collection 
of checks by more than twenty-four 
hours. Funds deposited are available 
that much earlier.” We gave them a 
course of these blotters for several 
months. It leveled off a peak load in 
our transit department, and decreased 
our percentage of uncollected funds. 
At the same time, it gave the customers 
better lobby service, for they sent in 
their deposits during the early hours 
when it is never necessary to wait in 
line. In a few instances of customers 
who deposit large numbers of out-of- 
town items, we have asked them to 
bring these checks in early, to their 
profit and ours. 

Another device is to make it easy 
for the customer to do part of the 
work that otherwise might delay 
collection, and that certainly costs the 
bank money in clerical salaries. The 
standard deposit ticket of the larger 
Chicago banks is such a device. It 
has columns for separate listings of 
checks on other Chicago banks, checks 
and drafts on New York City, checks 
on this bank, checks and drafts on 
other towns and cities. When the 
deposit comes in, the teller snaps a 
rubber band around each of these four 
classes of items. They go upstairs 
thus separated, therefore can be routed 
around the first check-sorting oper- 
ation. Similar in spirit is our plan 
of providing many of our correspond- 
ents with our letter forms. They 
write up their items on these letters, 
and we are enabled to forward them 
after a quick audit. Both of these 
devices frequently make possible sav- 
ing a full twenty-four hours, over 
week-ends forty-eight hours, in avail- 
ability of funds. 


[¢ also is worthwhile to keep some 

customers informed on clearing house 
schedules and regulations. In general, 
the more facts the customer has about 
how to make his funds quickly avail- 
able, the more fully he will co-operate. 
Customers are not stupid, despite the 
apparent assumption to that effect by 
many bankers. 

There is really no need to go further 
into the subject. Any competent 
banker can figure out ways to improve 
his handling of the whole subject of 
delayed funds, and there are standard 
plans available to him from reliable 
sources. The chief point, of course, 
is that float is highly important to 
banks in days when profits are earned 
only by figuring with a sharp pencil. 
It is far more important than it is 
generally considered, and deserves any 
banker’s best attention. 
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FROM A BUSY DESK + 5.1. Sindon 








HE day after we opened up after 

the “banking holiday” in March, 
a customer said: “It’s a funny 
thing that putting the banks out of 
business for ten days should have 
made everybody so cheerful.” And 
if you come to think about it, it was. 


o¢ 


PosstBLy it just demonstrated the 
old truth that you 
never miss the water 


standing the more should be written 
off, or set up as reserve. Such a 
policy keeps the customer’s credit 
department active and greatly im- 
proves the quality of receivables as a 
basis for credit. 


o¢ 


As long as taking discounts continues 
to be a test of merchandising solvency, 
there is likely to be 





until the well runs dry. 
People had been slam- 
ming abuse at banks 
for a couple of years, 
saying that the banks 
were the only bene- 
ficiaries of the govern- 
ment relief, and so forth, 
yet all the while they 
had been making their 
customary use of bank- 
ing facilities. Then 
suddenly banking oper- 
ations stopped, and so 
much other business 
stopped too, that the 








MR. SANDERS 


difficulty in introduc- 
ing the use of trade 
acceptances. On the 
other hand if whole- 
salers and jobbers could 
be induced to quote 
prices based on the 
cash price, including 
discounts, with suitably 
higher quotations on 
thirty and sixty days 
maturities and the con- 
dition that the longer 
credits must be placed 
in negotiable form, then 
we might make progress 
in eliminating the awk- 








reopenings were occa- 
sion for genuine relief of everybody’s 
minds. It was a useful object lesson. 


o¢ 


Tue importance of a knowledge of 
negotiable instrument law became 
clear during the banking holiday, for 
in many cases checks drawn by persons 
who were reputed to be wealthy passed 
through many hands by endorsement, 
where under ordinary circumstances 
they would have quickly cleared 
through banking channels. 


¢¢ 


MercuanpIsE men have a_ saying 
that goods bought right are half sold. 
This may be paraphrased for banking 
purposes by saying that loans made 
right are half collected. : 


¢¢ 


Many merchandising statements are 
coming before credit and loan officers 
in which the inventories are in far 
better condition than the receivables. 
The same rigid rules of liquidation or 
write-down should be applied to debts 
as to goods. If a line of merchandise 
does not move within a reasonable 
time, it is written down and forced- 
sales methods applied. If a book debt 
becomes slow a similar process should 
be used. Provision for depreciation 


should: be made without delay, and 
Vigorous collection methods started in 
motion. 


The longer it remains out- 





ward and uneconomic 
system of book debts. 


¢¢ 


In the study of credits it is becoming 
increasingly necessary to start with a 
course in accounting. All except the 
simplest statements involve questions 
of interpretation, and when we come 
to more complex ones involving con- 
solidated balance sheets of parent 
and subsidiary corporations and so 
forth, it becomes essential to have a 
fair working knowledge of aceounting 
methods. Many banks reqiire an 
audit, by independent accountants, 
on all unsecured loans above a certain 
amount. 


o¢ 


A sanopir has been holding up Los 
Angeles branch banks who is known as 
the vaulting bandit. Evidently a 
trained athlete, he enters the teller’s 
cage from the top, showing amazing 
agility. He gets into the teller’s cage, 
collects the money and is out again by 
the same route, before the bank staff 
has gotten over its astonishment. 
Last reports stated that after three of 
these spectacular holdups he had been 
arrested. 


o¢ 


‘Textsooxs on banking and currency 
tend to present new ideas and methods 
about five years after they are adopted. 
It takes a year or two of experimenting 





before a new way of doing things wins 
general acceptance. Then another 
year or so elapses before the writers, 
more often university professors than 
practical bankers, get to know about 
it and embody it in a text, then another 
year before the book is printed and 
sold. Of course basic principles do not 
change, but their application does. 


¢ 


Puitie WirHermor™ says that when 
one of these here banking crises comes 
along the bunch has to keep bankers’ 
hours in the morning and burglars’ 
hours at night. 


o¢ 


‘Tuere is considerable salvage in the 
depression disaster. Without in any 
way minimizing the suffering and loss 
that are entailed, we may still point to 
many constructive developments by 
way of salvage. Throughout the busi- 
ness world there has been a ruthless 
trimming out of deadwood and shams 
of all sorts. Jobs and departments 
that have not been proven really 
essential to business have had to go. 
Weakly financed and poorly managed 
concerns have gone into bankruptcy. 
In the country, despite grave problems 
of interest and taxes, there has been 
somewhat the same sort of process 
going on. Boys who left the farm for 
the bright lights are back again, glad 
to enjoy the wholesome work and 
living of the country. 


o¢ 


Some credit men complain about 
the large number of credit inquiries 
received from hotels. Apparently 
they are sent out in large numbers as 
a matter of routine. Some banks do 
not reply, others reply but request a 
fee to cover the service. 


¢ 


A apy cashed a check for $40. Half 
an hour later she returned to the 
bank and said that her handbag, 
containing the money, had been stolen 
from her, and please would the bank 
stop payment on the check? 


o¢ 


A custoMER wanted the bank to 
provide him, free of charge, with a 
special, fancy form of check. He urged 
that it would be good advertising for 
the bank. An officer pointed out to 
him that if such a thing really was 
good advertising, the customer would 
be the chief beneficiary and therefore 
should defray the expense. 
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Arove is one of the many pictures 
taken in Washington as the heads and 
representatives of foreign governments 
came, in response to invitations from 
President Roosevelt, to discuss inter- 
national affairs prior to the London 
Kxconomic Conference. At these meet- 
ings, President Roosevelt, ably assisted 
by Secretary of State Cordell Hull, a 
deep student of international eco- 
nomics, outlined a new and broader 
American foreign policy conceived to 
halt the breakdown in world trade 
and to face the nations back toward a 
sounder basis. Mr. Roosevelt feels 
that a return of American prosperity 
will not be permanent “unless we get 
a return to prosperity all over the 
world.” In the picture, Secretary of 
State Hull is the host to the first of 
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Wa trer J. Cummines, described by 
Secretary of the Treasury Woodin 
as “the best man in the United States 
for the job,” has the task of super- 
vision of the reorganization or liqui- 
dation of banks which have remained 
closed since the national holiday. His 
title is executive assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Secretary 
Woodin drafted him for this duty, 
having known him for twenty-five 
years during which they have been 
connected with the same corporations. 
As arbiter for the affairs of 5,000 
banks his responsibilities are great. 





the statesmen to visit America at the 
Sulgrave Club in Washington. Left 
to right are Premier Ramsay Mac- 
Donald of Great Britain; Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull; Premier Bennett 
of Canada and former’ Premier 
Edouard Herriot of France. 


¢ ° 


Mrs. Nettie TayLoe Ross has been 
named Director of the United States 
Mint by President Roosevelt. She is 
the first woman to enjoy the distinc- 
tion of occupying this important post, 
and succeeds Robert J. Grant who 
resigned to become adviser to the 
Chinese Government, in charge of the 
mint at Shanghai. Mrs. Ross was 
formerly Governor of the State of 
Wyoming. 
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Keystone 


Dean G. ACHESON has been appointed 
by President Roosevelt to fill the 
highly important post of Undersecre- 
tary of the Treasury, succeeding 
Arthur A. Ballantine. Originally from 
Connecticut, a graduate of Yale and 
Harvard Law School, and now claiming 
residence in Maryland, Mr. Acheson 
for a little more than ten years has 
been identified with a law firm in 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Acheson first 
came to the capital in 1920 to serve 
as secretary to Justice Brandeis of the 
Supreme Court. He remained in that 
capacity for two years. 
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W. A. JuLian, president of Julian & 
Kokenge Company, shoe manufac- 
turers of Cincinnati, and more recently 
of Columbus, has been named Treasurer 
of the United States by President 
Roosevelt. Mr. Julian started his 
career as a bank clerk in Cincinnati. 
Though he left to become a shoe 
salesman, he never lost his interest in 
banking. He has served on_ the 
directorates of several banks, and is a 








director of Central Trust Company, 
Cincinnati. 
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International 


Despire the fact that economists 
and financiers had anticipated the 
probability that the chain of events 
caused by the extreme deflation taking 
place in the United States and the 
closing of banks throughout the coun- 
try would bring about a suspension of 
gold payments, nevertheless the official 
proclamation caused great excitement 
in all financial centers of the world. 
The picture above shows a scene in the 
London, England, financial district 
when the news broke. 


To honor the American Institute of 
Banking the management of Chicago’s 
Century of Progress designated June 12 
as Banker’s Day. On that day mem- 


Seventeen 


Wir the formal opening of its new 
quarters, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, brought all of its depart- 
ments under one roof for the first time 
in many years. The new building 
replaces four structures on Wall, 
Nassau and Pine Streets covering 
something more than half of the block. 
Less than two years from the begin- 
ning of demolition of the old buildings, 
the new structure was completed. 
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Chicago Aerial Survey Co. 


bers inspect the vast fair grounds, 
with its gay midway and its realistic 
portrayal of progress in science, indus- 
try, agriculture, and transportation. 
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A Study of 


THE BURROUGHS 


Investment Urust Funds 


How funds of management companies 
were invested on December 31, 1932 


HIS is a study of the reports 

of fifty management investment 

trusts, including practically all 
of the larger funds, particularly from 
the point of how the funds of those 
trusts were invested on December 31, 
1932. 

It will be seen at a glance that the 
trusts included in the study cover a 
wide range in the investment field. 
There are companies organized to 
invest exclusively in common stocks, 
companies investing exclusively in 
one or two classes of common stocks, 
and many that include bonds and 
preferred stocks in their portfolios. 
There are also included the composite 
funds of some of the trust companies. 

The lack of similarity in these trusts 
is, of course, due to the policies of the 
individual companies. It is apparent 
that each has its own objective and 
that its funds are invested accordingly. 
In many, of course, the percentage of 
funds placed in the different classes 
of securities would vary with under- 
lying conditions. 

First, let us consider the investment 
policies of the trusts and funds as a 
group, as shown in Figure 1, over a 
three-year period. While such con- 
sideration cannot be conclusive, be- 
cause of the fact that complete 
figures are not available for each of 
the three years, yet a sufficient number 
of companies are included in each year 
to indicate the general trend in the 
handling of funds. 

The three-year comparison is par- 
ticularly interesting because of the 
shifting of funds in that period. At 
the end of 1930 a group of twenty-one 
investment trusts and related com- 
panies reported 73 per cent of funds in 
common stocks, 14.1 in bonds and 
preferred stocks and 12.9 per cent in 
cash or equivalent. At the end of 1931 
the same number of companies, though 
not precisely the same list, showed 
61.7 in common stocks, 16.1 in bonds 
and preferred stocks and 22.2 in cash 
or equivalent. At the end of 1932 the 
table showed 68.3 in common stocks, 
17.1 in bonds and preferred stocks 
and 14.6 in cash or equivalent. This 


by WALTER N. DURST 





A THREE YEAR 


COMPARISON 

1930 1931 1932 
COMMON 
STOCKS - - 73% 61.7% 68.3% 
BONDS and 
PFD.STOCKS 14.1% 16.1% 17.1% 
CASH, or 
EQUIVALENT - 12.9% 22.2% 14.6% 


Slandard Trade and Securities 
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Figure 1 


would indicate a tendency toward 
common stocks in 1932. 

So much for the study of the trusts 
and funds as a group. Now let us 
look at the individual companies and 
funds as shown in Figure 2. The 
principal feature of this compilation is 
the manner in which each of the funds 
was invested at the close of the year. 
All figures are in percentages, except 
in the last column showing the net 
assets of the individual trusts. 

In spite of the varied policies of the 
trust managers, there are a number of 
interesting deductions to be made in 
going over the reports. 

Take the items of cash and govern- 
ment bonds. In several cases, at the 
close of 1932, the managers had a very 
small percentage of funds in cash and 
government bonds. In others from 
10 to 40 per cent of total funds was so 
invested, and in one extreme case, 
over 71 per cent of funds was in cash. 
Generally, the matter of cash, or 
equivalent, was less at the end of 1932 
than of 1931. 

The investments 
preferred stocks 


in bonds and 
also vary, though 











bonds have generally been favored 
over the preferred stocks, no doubt 
because of a higher degree of price 
stability. The managers placing funds 
in these two types of securities usually 
have about 20 per cent of the funds in 
bonds and about 15 per cent in pre- 
ferred stocks. The fixed income from 
this source is of distinct advantage to 
the trust in paying debenture interest 
and preferred dividends on its own 
securities. It is notable that the per- 
centages invested in this classification 
have gained in 1931 and 1932 over 
1930. 

Next we come to the investments in 
common stocks. Except for a few 
organizations whose general policy has 
been that of making investments in 
public utility securities, the listing 
seems to indicate a preference on the 
part of trust managers for industrial 
common stocks. This is significant in 
the light of recent unusual advances in 
industrial stock prices when compared 
to movements of the utility and rail 
averages. The second preference, on 
the other hand, would seem to be for 
public utility common stocks. That 
investment trust managers generally 
have not favored railroad common 
stocks is indicated by the percentages. 

Substantial amounts of bank and 
insurance stocks are included in several 
of the investment trust portfolios. 
The preference in banks shares 1s 
notably for those of New York City 
banks; in several cases comparatively 
large blocks of such stocks are owned 
by trusts. 


O a minor degree, investment trust 

issues are also included in trust 
portfolios. The column “Foreign and 
Miscellaneous” includes foreign stocks 
and special holdings and, in most 
cases, represents only a small part ol 
trust assets. 

In the last column of the table 
shown the approximate total net assels 
of the trusts, indicating the relative 
size of the organizations. The figures 
are based on the market values 0 
securities owned, plus cash and othe! 
assets, and minus current liabilities 
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and bank loans. The figures show 


) the total values of holdings at the end 
> of the year available for the claims of 
| debentures, preferred stocks and 


common stocks 
priorities. 


in their respective 


HE common stocks of the trusts are 

of two general types, those affected 
by the “‘leverage’’ factor and those 
not so affected. The latter group 
includes companies in which the com- 
mon stock, or participating interest, 
is the only capital liability. Several 
such stocks are selling below their net 
asset values, while others, operating on 


about their net asset values. The 
‘leverage’ factor, in the stocks of this 
group, arises from the fixed claims of 
bonds and preferred stocks senior to 
the common stock, and causes rapid 
fluctuations in the asset values behind 
the common stock. This leverage 
factor has long been known as the 
principle of trading on the equity. 
Leverage stocks are featured by un- 
usual advances in bull markets and 
substantial declines in bear markets. 


N some cases the common stocks of 
leverage trusts are now without value. 
However, they command a market 


Nineteen 


the possibilities of rapid appreciation 
in the future. 

The outlook for the securities of the 
investment trusts cannot be general- 
ized. Each trust requires individual 
analysis of its position and its capital 
structure. The debentures and pre- 
ferreds, notably the former, as the 
senior claims on the assets of these 
companies, usually have investment 
merit. In some cases, these issues are 
highly protected as to assets and 
provisions for interest and dividend 
payments. In others assets do not 
equal the amount of outstanding 
debentures or the par values of the 

















the “mutual” plan are quoted at _ price because of the voting power and preferred stocks. 
Figure 2 
How Investment Trust Funds Were Invested on Dec. 31, 1932 
“—" COMMON STOCKS sities ie al 
- S. Gov- Indus- = Publi Rail- Bank, In- *oreign mate To! 
Cash a... Bonds = trial Utility road surance, etc. nl (Millions 
Le ee 2.0% eg, 1.9% (a) 52.0% 18.7% 19.1% 4.7% 1.6% 16.55 
American Capital (e).................. 3.0 ee 2.9 16.4% 71.9 (all classifications) 5.8 4.17 
Amer. European Secs.................. 22 - 10.6 18.0 69.2 (prin. util., 19.5% Con. Gas NY, also indl.) a7 
American Founders (b).......... 4.3 oe 54.8 9.1 31.8 (all classifications) 42.81 
American International................ 5.9 9.6% 22.0 11.3 9.3 11.0 2.8 21.7 6.4 17.8 
eee aes jae 3 3.6 9.0 27.5 (all classifications) 21.9 52.4 
NL EE eee be - 3.6 4.8 17.9 54.7 re 12.3 3.2 40.2 
Brooklyn Trust Comp. Fund... . 2.4 49.0(1) 29.5 is 10.3 12 a ae 9.02 
Canadian Genl. Inv... ................4% 3.3 (h) 23.8 18.2 27.9 (indl., util., rail) 26.8 3.46 (j) 
Canadian Intl. Investment (f).......... 2.0 45.7 17.3 18.9 bj 1.0 1.4 2.31 
Capital Administration................ —31.0— —39.0— 30.0 (all classifications) 33 
ee ree 4.] : 21.8 (a) 36.6 (all, prin. indl. & bank) 37.5 6.13 
Chartered Investors................... 10.3 a 47.0 31.9 (all classifications) LH | 3.93 
cee) 125 a 22.9 (a) 52.0 (all classifications) in 23.48 
Continental Securities................. 13.7 5.2(d) 348 (a) 25.0 (all classifications) 25 2.91 
eS 3.6 ee sas ata 52.6 27.3 6.5 10.0 vee 9.83 
Fourth Natl. Investors................ 7.8 27.6 Se seo 36.5 25.4 ee 6 a 12.09 
General Amer. Investors (e)........... 10.3 pra 4.7 7.0 33.8 7.9 7.9 26.7 1.7 15.02 
FS a a ee 28.3 ey 3.8 Ben 29.1 27.7 8.4 — ere 4.23 
General Public Service................ 21.3 11.6 Hz 47 4.0 26.4 ae pees 8 9.0 
Goldman Sachs Trad. (g)*............. 1.0 oxi 22 8.9 6.6 2.3 x. 72.7 6.0 33.71 
Incorporated Investors................ 5 | ve aah nee 68.4 13.9 4.7 9.3 ee 14.7 
inguvarmaves Certs... ..........5-00.06<4+ ye ee ae ee rae ee ore 95.9(m) 1.9 3.14 
International Carriers................. x3 oii 7.2 4.0 J Sore 85.0 cere See 2.70 
Interatate Euities.............-05055. 17.7 = 13.9 mes 47.3 (indl., util., rails) 21.1 4.87 
Investment Co. of Amer............... 71.2 ake 13.9 8 13.8 (indl., util., financial) a 3.78 
Irving Investors Mgt. “A”’............. 21.6 a Re ws 53.3 11.9 9.7 33 ope 4.58 
ee aS re 1.6 12.7 12.0 5.6 38.3 11.6 2.9 6.7 8.6 39.86 
London Canadian Invest............... sd nee 29.9 16.3 53.6 (all types of common stocks) 2.71 
Massachusetts Investors............... 5.6 ae ce ee 59.2 25.5 3.9 5.8 Jets 13.54 
Mayflower Associates................. 9.2 43.7 1.1 ett orks 25 - eu 18.5 8.77 
National Bond & Share (f)............. 9.7 32.9 19.3 33 15.8 5.8 oe ses 1.2 5.85 
North Amer. Investment.............. 23.8 As 24.3 16.0 25.1 4.7 z 5.9 aed 2.54 
Old Colony Invest. Tr. (k)............. i 4.2 32.9 20.9 20.2 10.2 4.4 33 2.4 4.38 
Pacific So. Investors (e)............... 26.7 ae 1.3 8.0 64.0 (all classifications) 5.2 
Prudential Investors.................. 26.3 6.6 122 a1 16.0 23.6 1.9 5.3 3.0 7.37 
Railway & Light Securs................ 17.7 aioe: 39.7 5.1 4.4 31.0 sits 8 1.3 7.85 
Reliance International................. 6.5 diteors 9.8 19.7 27.1 19.5 1.9 11.9 3.6 5.65 
Selected Industries.................... —10.0— —23.0— 67.0 (all classifications) 26.08 
Shawmut Association.................. 9.8 Sheth 34.9 6 17.2 10.1 4 A 26.6 5.56 
Shawmut Bank Inv. Tr. (f)............ 7.6 sien! 49.1 1.0 23.4 13.2 La me 4.6 3.05 
Spencer Trask Fund (i)................ 6.6 as ee meee 67.2 9.0 15.0 22 eae 3.19 
Standard Investing................... 12.8 36.2 20.7 (a) 14.8 7.8 6.1 1.6 aS 7.09 
State Street Investment............... 7.0 55.8 2.2 23 24.0 9.5 ee, eed a 7.48 
Sterling Securities..................... 41.6 pets 2.4 (a) 30.9 9.2 Rs 15.6 far 11.8 
Le ee eee 7.2 7.6 —29.0— 55.0 (all classifications) ZZ 29.4 
U. S. & Foreign Securities............. 1.1 24.7 9.6 (a) 48.7 (includ. rails, utils.) 15.9 oe 23.33 
U. S. & Int’l Securities. ............... 1.1 29.7 9.2 (a) 48.5 (includ. rails, utils.) 7.9 3.6 17.2 
Ry MED. 6... ne ec ncnseoesins 9 ee 14.6 17.2 nes 57.4 is 7.7 22 7.33 
PI ocak ssn g wissen 6 43.7 19.5 1.0 17.1 14.9 32 ne 4.84 

(a) Small amount included with common stocks; (b) Nov. 30, 1932; (c) Nov. 14, 1932; (d) including N. Y. State; (e) investments at cost; (f) Feb. 28 
1933; (g) approximate, holdings largely listed in grouped form, *Now Pacific Eastern Corp.; (h) and loans; (j) partially book values; (i) Mar. 31, 1933; 
(k) Feb. 1, 1933; (1) including 12% mortgages; (m) 10% bank and trust, 85.9% insurance. Prin.—principally. 

Note—Miscellaneous grouping includes special holdings, receivables, etc., as well as foreign stocks. Foreign bonds under other bonds, generally. Per- 
centages based on securities at market, except in a few isolated cases, on values determined by directors. Total net assets is the amount of assets at market 
values, less current liabilities, i. e., accounts payable, accrued interest, bank loans, etc. 
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Director Clutchbill needed $20,000 
cash to reopen the Ferndale National 


by FRED COPELAND 


7 NHEN we're going to open!” 
gasped Amelia Amidon after 
Cashier John Atwood let her in. 

She looked around the interior of the 

Ferndale National as though she 

hadn’t seen the place where she had 

worked for twenty years. 

“Open!” repeated John leaving his 
mouth ajar. “‘Why not!” 

“Why, it came over the state radio 
this morning the Massachusetts banks 
are closed and our governor is going to 
close ours.”’ 

John felt his gizzard hum like a G 
string, but he laughed flatly. “Of 
course we're going to open. No one 
has told us to close.”’ 

“Oh ...la—Gosh! then it ain’t so!” 
Amelia trotted straight for the coat 
room. 

But when she was out of sight John 


slid to the front window with an 
uneasy look. He had received a 
telegram that morning from the 


Federal Reserve. The Massachusetts 
banks were closed. The reserves of 
the Vermont banks were locked tighter 
than the back door to Hades. How 
would he get any cash for the vault? 
It was almost nine now. He plastered 
an eye sidewise against the window 
and scanned the street. Something 
really must have come over the radio. 
Ile would have to find Director Clutch- 
bill and warn him the vault cash was 
low. 

Suddenly a black felt hat floated 
along beside the window. John’s eye 
alighted on it. He hurried to the door 
and opened it for the old director. 

“It’s come!” exclaimed John, “All 
the banks in Massachusetts are closed 
and our reserves are cut off. They say 
it came over the radio this morning 
we'll be ordered to close today.” 

Mr. Clutchbill stopped and stared. 
John could hear his false teeth rattle. 

*“Fiddlesticks!” 

“Look at that, then!” John held out 
a telegram as the old director came 
forward. 

They went into the directors’ room 
together, and John switched on the 


lights while Mr. Clutchbill changed to 
his reading spectacles. 

“My Gawd! it’s come East!” uttered 
the old gentleman with a vacant eye. 

“Il ordered some cash yesterday. 
But it won’t come through now. 
Where are we going to get it?” 

“Call up the Federal Reserve and 
find out,” howled Mr. Clutchbill 
suddenly coming out of his coma. 

John grabbed the table telephone 
and shot in the call. 

A few minutes later the bell buzzed. 


“How about some cash for the 
Ferndale National?” asked John 
rapidly. 


“No,” came back, “the holiday is on. 
Ain’t you closed yet?” 
“Who ...us? No,” gargled John. 
“You will be soon,” rattled through 


the receiver. 


OHN tossed the receiver on the 

hook. **Not a cent coming,” he said. 
“They wanted to know why we ain’t 
closed.” 

**Closed!!”’ 
Clutchbill. “This bank 
closed a business minute 
Civil War.” 

John opened the door and looked 
out into the lobby. Nine o’clock had 
come. The clerks were in and the 
lobby brisk with the early Saturday 
morning business. Suddenly John 
twisted around. 

“Give me the governor al the state 
house,” grated Mr. Clutchbill at the 
directors’ telephone. 

“Eh?” said the old director a 
moment later. “Oh... the lieutenant 
governor? The Vermont banks are all 
open, ain’t they? 

“What!... No! Hang out a sign? 

. and close? —telegram is on the 
way to us!” 

Mr. Clutchbill punched the receiver 
down on the hook as though he were 
corking a cider jug. 

**Pull the shades!’ 

John sucked in a long breath and 
stood paralyzed. 

“Mr. Clutchbill, 


Director 
ain’t been 
since the 


thundered 


if we ever pull 


THE BURROUGHs 


She eae 


! 
those curtains we’re certainly going to 
need a load of cash if they ever go up.” 

“Pull ’em ... and—and come back. 
We got to get some cash somehow 
and get it quick.” 

Out in the lobby John waited til! 
four customers got clear of the wicket. 
As they went out he pulled the shades 
and threw the bolt. 

“Settle the cash,”’ he flung through 
the wicket. ‘“‘We’re closed!” 

“Wh-why ... what! ... Now” 
gasped Willie Dexter, the teller, peeling 
back his pale blue eyes. 

Amelia Amidon sat poised on her 
stool. Her nose and ears twitched 
constantly under her excitement. 

“Gosh sake!’ she gulped as John 
went out of sight. 

“We're closed,” reported John in 3 
flat voice, stepping into the directors 
room. 

Mr. Clutchbill looked up, _ his 
spectacles riding with slight but mad- 
dening lopsidedness on his thin nose. 

“How much cash we got to have?” 

“Twenty thousand .. . that'll make 
$40,000 —I got $20,000 on hand.” 

“I know where there’s $20,000 right 
in this bank.” 

“You do! Where?” 

“Maybe you can think how to get 
your hand on it; I ain’t yet.” 

Director Clutchbill led John around 
to the vault where he hunted over 4 
nest of deposit boxes and finally put 
his finger on No. 33. 

“There’s just $20,000 in currency 
in that box. It’s Iry Sparhawk’s. [le 
put the cash in there just before he 
went to Florida last November. He 
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*““Will you take it with you, Mr. Turner ?’’—asked Mr. Clutchbill 


was planning to put it into govern- 
ment bonds when they got down to 
some price he was waiting for. See if 
he deputized anybody to get into the 
box while he’s gone.” 

John reached down a small bundle 
and ran through the sheets to the S’s. 
“H-m, it’s left blank; no one can 
get in.” 

“Yeah, he’s a cautious cuss.” Mr. 
Clutchbill adjusted his glasses and 
pawed lightly around the silver-plated 
little box door. “Hinges must be 
inside,’ he muttered. 

John nodded. “We had to break 
into one once when Nora Gosselin 
lost both her keys.” 

*“H-m-m, how’d you do it?” 

“We had a feller drill out the 
hinge screws. We located ’em after 
measuring on another box that was 
open.” 

“Yeah, I remember,” breathed Mr. 
Clutchbill silkily. 

“Good Lord ! you wa’n’t thinking of 
breaking in, were you? Iry’d—why, 


Iry’d .. . the shock would kill him!” 
*“Heh!”’ Mr. Clutchbill got stiffly up 

on his legs. 

looked wildly 


John at Director 


Clutchbill. Had the blow put the old 
gentleman out of his head? 

But Mr. Clutchbill was talking 
naturally in his old familiar voice. 
“Eh, John, I’m going to —H-r-r-m!’ — 
the old director eyed No. 33 silently 
for a second—“‘eh, John, you print a 
sign and hang it in the door. Put on 
it: ‘All Vermont banks closed by order 
of Governor till further notice.’ You 
better hang around. Folks will be 
winding the cranks off their telephones 
pretty soon. I'll be up to the house. 
Ring up if you get desperate.” 


R. Clutchbill let himself out of the 

bank and marched determinedly 
for his little white cottage on the south- 
ern border of the village. Had Iry 
Sparhawk actually gone off to Florida 
taking both keys to that safe deposit 
box with him, and not deputized 
anyone in Ferndale to get in? Suppos- 
ing the price of bonds should slip, 
wouldn’t Iry have left a way to get at 
that money? Probably not any one 
in the village, he thought, for Iry 
lived up in Locust Hollow ten miles 
away. Of a sudden the plump face 
and meek brown eyes of a man in 
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Locust Hollow floated before his face. 
“Herm Spaulding!” said Mr. Clutch- 
bill aloud. Herm lived next to Iry in 
the Hollow. He and Iry hunted foxes 
together. 

Mr. Clutchbill let himself in the 
front door of his cottage. 

“Why, Aaron, you’re back awful 
early.””. Mr. Clutchbill’s ancient sister 
came in from the kitchen and examined 
him through small, steel-bowed glasses. 

“Yeah, we’re closed, Marilla. Gov- 
ernor’s orders. I thought we'd get 
by up here in Vermont.” 

“My sakes! Closed! like them 
western banks! Did you bring up 
the State Hawk Eye?” 

‘Nothin’ in it yet,” muttered the 
old director pulling it out of his coat 
pocket. 

Mr. Clutchbill sat down in a low 
rocker beside his old high-topped desk 
and pawed around in the rear of an 
opened drawer. He fetched out a long, 
black cigar which had been there for 
four months. He lit it with slow 
fierceness and gazed around in a war- 
like cloud of smoke. 

““Why, Aaron, what’s got into you, 
you ain’t done that in twenty years, 
not in the mornin’.”’ 

“Don’t pay any attention to me. 
I’m desperate . . . I’m liable to drink 
a pail of hard cider and jump through 
the parlor window.” 

“Land sakes! don’t get rattled. 
We can live out’n the garden this 
summer. Let me read the state items 
out’n the Hawk Eye —see if it don’t 
rest you.” 

Mr. Clutchbill remained - silent. 
Orange Pekoe came softly in and sat 
down in front of Mr. Clutchbill and 
studied the old gentleman intently. 
At times Pekoe’s big, yellow eyes 
widened as a cloud of smoke came out 
of the old director’s mouth and rose 
like signal fires toward the ceiling. 

“Why!” grunted Miss Marilla, “the 
state’s voled to have beer. Every 
hotel that’s got twenty rooms can get 
a license. It says there’s a scramble 
already to buy up the old abandoned 
taverns.” 

“Huh, that'll let us out; there ain’t 
any twenty-room hotel in our village.” 

Miss Marilla looked up. “You 
know better, Aaron. There’s that old 
abandoned inn across the river. It’s 
been busted for ten years. It’s got 

more’n thirty rooms. Some one will 
go for that... right on the main road, 
too.” 

Mr. Clutchbill had stopped rocking. 
His gaze was frozen on Miss Marilla. 
Slowly he began to rise. A secret scent 
had come to him. It was like watching 
a bloodhound at work. He shuffled 
swiftly to the kitchen, lifted the lid of 
the kitchen stove and slammed his 
cigar into the fire box. In half a 
minute he had the bank on the wire. 

“John! that you John? Close the 
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vault and come up here with your car. 
Put on your chains. We got to go to 
Locust Hollow.” He jammed the 
receiver home and made for the front 
hall to pull on his overshoes. 

By almost superhuman efforts John 
ground his car up through the snow- 
ruts into Locust Hollow where it 
stopped with mud-smeared wheels and 
dripping fenders in the dooryard of 
Herman Spaulding. 

“Herm,” said Director Clutchbill, 
getting stiffly out after the manner of a 
man who had ridden a llama over the 
Andes, ‘“‘Herm, I’ve come up here... 
we'd better go in.” 

Herman Spaulding stood in his shirt- 
sleeves in the doorway and clucked 
with his pipe; he always did that before 
and after speaking. 

“What’s up?” he asked cautiously. 

They went into a south corner room 
where a band of amber sunshine fell 
across a threadbare carpet. 

“Herm, things are moving pretty 
fast around the state.” 

Herman clucked with his pipe stem 
and looked vacant with large brown 
eyes at Mr. Clutchbill. 

“The state has passed the beer law.”’ 
Mr. Clutchbill pulled the Hawk Eye 
from his side pocket. ‘““They’re going 
to issue licenses for twenty-room 
hotels. All the old taverns are being 
picked up. There’s going to be some 
money made. If Iry Sparhawk was 
here I could put him in the way of 
doubling $20,000. I got an idea Iry 
would like to know it. Can we get 
at Iry?” 

Herman clucked slowly. He finally 
took out his pipe and looked intently 
at Mr. Clutchbill. 


directly or indirectly to finance current 
expenditures as well as public debt 
expenditures, including public works 
programs, by this method of expanding 
credit and currency. 

The $3,000,000,000 involved in this 
section would form the base of a 
pyramid making possible ten times 
that amount or $30,000,000,000 of 
credit. 

At the time the measure became 
law Treasury ninety day bills and 
short term certificates of indebtedness 
maturing in the remaining months of 
the calendar year 1933 totaled about 
$2,500,000,000. By direct purchases 
and by operations in the open market 
it was made possible to have the 
Federal Reserve banks absorb such 
part of this amount as was not already 
in their hands, releasing an equal 
amount of credit and currency. 

The next section of the law provides 
that if the Secretary of the Treasury 


““Iry don’t aim to get back before the 
middle of May.” 

“It’s got to be done today. I 
reckoned you’d know how to reach 
him.”’ 

“What’s the proposition?’’ 
Herman clucking briskly. 

“You won’t breathe a word in case 
Iry don’t want it?” 

Herman’s eyes smouldered with 
curiosity. He shook his head gravely. 

“It’s the old Red Lion Inn on the 
main road out of the village. Thirty 
rooms and all furnished. They’ve 
had a price on it of $20,000, and there’s 
a lot of land. A feller could sell that 
off. It’s sure to double in value. No 
one in Ferndale can raise the money. 
But some one outside is liable to grab 
it any minute.” 

“Well, I don’t see how Iry can; he’s 
in Florida.” 

“Don’t you know his address?’’ 
Mr. Clutchbill danced his feet up and 
down. “You live right beside him 
here in the Hollow.” 

“‘He’s living with a second cousin in 
a little mite of a town called Whangee.”’ 

“See if you can get him... I seena 
telephone line hitched to the house 
when we drove in.” 

“You want me to telephone clear 
to Florida? It'll cost a hundred 
dollars.” 

“No ’twon’t neither. 
pay for it.” 

“Gosh sake!” Herm got up nerv- 
ously and put his pipe under the stove. 

“It’s out in the kitchen,” he said in 
an awed voice. 

One hour later the telephone rattled 
dizzily. Both Mr. Clutchbill and Herm 
stiffened in their chairs. 


asked 


I’m going to 


Controlled Inflation 


(Continued from page 5) 


is unable to secure the assent of the 
Federal Reserve banks and the Federal 
Reserve Board to operations of this 
character, or if such operations prove 
inadequate, the President is authorized 
to direct the issuance by the Treasury 
of United States notes as provided in 
the greenback law of 1862. 

Such notes, which may be issued in 
an aggregate of $3,000,000,000, shall 
be “‘only for the purpose of meeting 
maturing federal obligations to repay 
sums borrowed by the United States 
and for purchasing United States 
bonds and other interest-bearing obli- 
gations of the United States.” 

It is provided that the government 
bonds or other obligations thus pur- 
chased shall be retired and canceled. 

Provision is made for the retirement 
of the new United States notes over a 
period of twenty-five years, an appro- 
priation being made sufficient to retire 
4 per cent of the total each year. 


THE BURROUGHS 


“You tackle it,” urged Herm, stand- 
ing up and leaning forward. 

““Go ahead ... go ahead! He knows 
your voice better.’’ 

Herman Spaulding froze the receiver 
suddenly to one ear and yelled “‘Hello!’’, 

Director Clutchbill stood almost 
touching Herm and his mouth popped 
open and formed “Hello” in sympathy 
with Herm. 

“That you, Iry? This is Herm up 
in the Holler. Heh? No. Your house 
ain’t burned. No, no, wait. They 
ain’t nothing the matter. Holler 
louder, Iry, I can skeersely hear yuh. 
Aaron Clutchbill’s here. He says the 
state has passed the beer law. No, 
not ‘big saw’ —beer law . . . lager beer 
law. He claims people are rushing to 
buy up twenty-room hotels... and— 
and do you want to buy in the old 
Red Lion Inn for $20,000 and double 
your money? Heh? Turn over the 
money and put the deed in the box if 
Aaron says so? Yeah. All right. 
Heh? No. I ain’t got a damn fox 
this winter. No. Heh, good-by.” 

Herm turned his broad face on Mr. 
Clutchbill. His brow was_ beaded 
with sweat. He opened his mouth to 
speak, but Director Clutchbill held up 
a hand. 

“IT know. Iry left you a written 
order to get into his box, didn’t he?” 

Herm nodded. 

“Just as I expected. Get it and hop 
into your coat while I’m phoning the 
town clerk. 

“That you, Mr. Turner?’ gobbled 
Mr. Clutchbill rapidly into the phone 
a moment later. “That estate you’re 
executor for still offering the old Red 


(Continued on page 29) 


The $3,000,000,000 issued in this 
manner would theoretically form the 
base for $30,000,000,000 of credit, 
making a total of $60,000,000,000 or 
more of potential credit under the 
Federal Reserve and greenback sec- 
tions of the law. 

The United States notes are desig- 
nated by critics of inflation as fiat 
money for the reason that no new gold 
reserves are set aside for redemption. 
The greenbacks already outstanding, 
totaling about $346,000,000, have 
behind them a fund of $150,000,000 in 
gold provided under the gold standard 
act of 1900. While this fund, which 
actually totals about $156,000,000, 
forms a 45 per cent reserve for present 
greenbacks it would be inconsequential 
as cover for an additional issue ol 
$3,000,000,000. Defenders of the new 
greenbacks point to the mandate to 
the Secretary of the Treasury in the 
gold standard act of 1900 to preserve 
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Fire Insurance Companies’ Statements 
are being closely scrutinized by 


BANKERS, 
BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
and POLICYHOLDERS 


The following companies have issued in convenient form complete portfolios 
of their respective investments and their ratings 
by Moody’s Investors Service: 


The Commonwealth Insurance Company of New York 
The Mercantile Insurance Company of America 
The Homeland Insurance Company of America 
North British & Mercantile Insurance Company, Ltd.ws ss 
The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 








we Please fill out and mail the attached Coupon “We 
Condition as of December 31, 1932 


Surphis to Of all 


Liabilities Policyholders investments 
Capital Assets (except Capital) (Market Value Basis) Bonds Comprise 
Commonwealth $1,000,000 $ 6,438,119.96 $2,865,282.33 $3,572,837.63 96% 
Mercantile 1,000,000 6,319,494.80 2,859 ,554.69 3,459 ,940.11 96% 
Homeland 1,000,000 2,522,320.66 668,466.09 1,853,854.57 75% 
Pennsylvania 1,000,000 14,521,153.03 7,841 443.31 6,679,709.72 90% 
North British 400,000* 14,635,208.51 8,418,622.94** 6,216,585.57 92% 


* (Statutory Deposit) 
** (Exc. Statutory Deposit) 








These financial statements are worth studying. 


There is hardly a Bank or Building & Loan Association in the 
country that is not protected by one of these companies. 


(None of these insurance companies has borrowed any money.) 


So aes eee ees eee te 


Advertising Department: 


_] Commonwealth Second Floor 


1] Mercantile 150 William Street, New York, N. Y. 

C] Homeland Please send copies of your Financial Statements and 
C North British investment portfolios as of December 31, 1932 to: 
[] Penna. Fire Name 


(Check those you desire) 


Address 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Straight as a CfoWw flies 
Bank of America routing 
turns days into interest dollars 


(CorrESPONDENTS of Bank 
of America route their sendings direct to 243 
California cities in which the 410 branches of 
this statewide bank are located. The float thus 
converted into interest-bearing days is appre- 
ciable when volume is considered. Bank of 
America direct-routing facilities frequently save 
as much as two days in the completion of Cali- 
fornia transactions. 


BANK of AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


CALIFORNIA 


Head Offices in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles—the two 
Federal Reserve cities 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings 
Association, a National Bank, and Bank 
of America, a California State Bank, are 
identical in ownership and management 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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the value of all currency at a parity 
with the gold dollar. Additional fea- 
tures regarded by the sponsors as 
making the new currency sound are 
the 4 per cent retirement fund and 
the limitation of its use to the re- 
placement of interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the government. 

While the bill was in the Senate an 
amendment to provide for the use of 
the greenbacks for the immediate 
payment of the remainder of the 
soldiers’ bonus totaling something 
more than $2,000,000,000 was rejected. 
It was stated that President Roosevelt 
disapproved of the amendment. If 
the administration were so disposed it 
is assumed the language is_ broad 
enough to facilitate the financing of 
any project for which bonds are 
issued, including public works. 

The gold devaluation clause in the 
original Thomas amendment stood by 
itself but as amended on the floor of 
the Senate at the instance of the 
western silver Senators, it includes 
authority to the President to provide 
for the free coinage of silver and gold 
at such a ratio as he may fix. The 
impression is that the President will 
not make use of this silver provision. 


HE law provides that the President 

is authorized by proclamation to 
fix the weight of the gold dollar in 
grains nine-tenths fine “‘and also to 
fix the weight of the silver dollar in 
grains nine-tenths fine at a definite 
fixed ratio in relation to the gold dollar 
at such amounts as he finds necessary 
from his investigation to stabilize 
domestic prices or to protect the 
foreign commerce against the adverse 
effect of depreciated foreign  cur- 
rencies, and to provide for the un- 
limited coinage of such gold and silver 
at the ratio so fixed.” 

It is further provided that “‘in case 
the Government of the United States 
enters into an agreement with any 
government or governments under the 
terms of which the ratio between the 
value of gold and other currency issued 


| by the United States and by any such 


government or governments is estab- 
lished, the President may fix the 
weight of the gold dollar in accordance 
with the ratio so agreed upon, and such 
gold dollar, the weight of which is so 
fixed, shall be the standard unit of 
value, and all forms of money issued or 
coined by the United States shall be 
maintained at a parity with this 
standard and it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to main- 
tain such parity, but in no event shall 
the weight of the gold dollar be fixed 


| so as to reduce its present weight by 


more than 50 per centum.” 
The authority to reduce the gold 


| content of the dollar makes it possible 


for the administration to effect an 
agreement with other nations in the 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


of CHICAGO 


Commercial Banking 


























world economic conference for a stabil- 
ization of currencies at a different level 
with relation to gold than has hereto- 
fore existed. The farm organizations 
and other groups which have advocated 
a reduction in the gold content of the 
dollar have sought to go so far as to 
create a situation which, through 
international trade movements, would 
tend to restore the commodity price 
level to that of 1926. President 
Roosevelt’s idea is understood to be 
that it may not be desirable to attempt 
to restore the 1926 price level and that 
a reduction of about 15 per cent in 


the gold content might provide a 
proper relationship with domestic 


prices and with a new gold British 
pound valued at about 20 per cent 
less than the former par. 

The provision authorizing accept- 
ance of up to $200,000,000 in silver in 
payment of foreign debts during the 
next six months is expected to be used 
in connection with the June payments. 
The payments on which France and a 
lew other countries defaulted last 
December together with the payments 
due in June total about $194,000,000. 

While the silver accepted by the 
United States in this manner would 
make possible the coining of standard 
silver dollars totaling more than twice 
the value of the bullion it is stipulated 


that the silver . certificates issued 
against the silver shall equal only the 
actual amount of the debt liquidated. 
The silver certificates can be used to 
pay any obligations of the government 
and would remain permanently in 
circulation. 

The debate in the Senate attending 
the adoption of the Thomas amend- 
ment to the farm bill was of a char- 
acter befitting the writing of history 
on an issue of vast importance. Early 
experiences of the United States, as 
well as those in more recent times of 
European countries, were recalled as 
horrible examples of the results of 
inflation. 

From the administration’s stand- 
point the abandonment of the gold 
standard, involving a determination 
to allow the dollar to sink to its natural 
level in the exchanges of the world as 
well as control over exports of gold 
and refusal to redeem currency in 
gold, was a step to stimulate price 
levels. Although the dollar was under 
fire abroad and it would have been 
necessary to export a_ considerable 
quantity of gold to maintain it at par, 
there was no immediate danger of this 
country being forced off gold by a 
shortage of reserves. It was the 
opinion of the administration experts 
that domestic prices were being con- 


stantly depressed by our maintenance 
of the gold standard while competing 
countries derived an advantage in 
world markets through their depre- 
ciated currencies. 

Abandonment of the gold standard 
was the first step toward an inflation- 
ary program. Supplementing that 
action as elements in a far-reaching 
plan, the exact boundaries and poten- 
lialilies of which cannot be foreseen, 
are the devices provided in the admin- 
istration-sponsored Thomas amend- 
ment of the farm act. 


Our Stake in Foreign 
Trade 


(Continued from page 8) 


cent of our apples and 12.6 per cent of 
our tin plate. Although these key 
export industries have suffered since 
1929 both absolutely and relatively in 
foreign trade their markets abroad in 
view of gravely disturbing conditions 
have held up remarkably well. The 
preservation of these markets and a 
truce upon further commercial warfare 
are among the most important objec- 
tives of American foreign policy. That 
they cannot lightly be sacrificed in the 
interest of economic nationalism need 
hardly be said. 
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CHAIR 


Promotes efficiency and reduces fatigue 
in office work. Assures a posture that 
maintains energy throughout the entire 
day with the result being increased 
alertness and vigor. Ideal for use with 
Adding, Bookkeeping, Calculating Ma- 
chines and Typewriters. Ask the nearest 
Burroughs office for more information. 





BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Farm Mortgage Re- 
financing 


(Continued from page 9) 


bonds. The very basis provided by 
law for the exchange of the bonds for 
farm mortgages may prove to be a 
stumbling block in many instances. 
The face amount of the bonds to be 
given for a mortgage cannot exceed 
50 percent of the value of the mortgaged 
land plus 20 per cent of the permanent 
insured improvements. 

Technically, the plan is offered in the 
form of amendments to the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, which says that “the 
value of the land for agricultural 
purposes shall be the basis of appraisal 
and the earning power of said land 
shall be the principal factor.” The 
suggestion has been made that the 
refinancing of farm mortgages should 
be on the basis of ‘“‘normal value.” 

Whatever may be the tests and 
standards applied to solve the ques- 
tion, certain it is that “normal value” 
is likely to be far different from the 
prices paid during the so-called 
“boom” years. 

A bank holds a $5,000 mortgage, 


| let us say, on a farm that in 1928, 


when the mortgage was placed, priced 


' easily at $11,000. Today, so the 


government experts find, the mort- 


| gaged land is worth $6,000 and the 


buildings $2,500 at “‘normal value.” 
Computing 50 per cent of the land 
value, or $3,000 and 20 per cent of the 
value of the buildings, or $500, we 
arrive at a total of $3,500 as the 


| maximum amount of government 
| bonds which the bank can obtain in 





exchange for its $5,000 mortgage. 
What to do? It may well be the part 
of wisdom to write off the $1,500 loss 
in order to gain the stability, the 
safety and the certainty of the Land 
Bank bonds. Yet if on any sensible 
basis the place is fairly and ‘“‘normally” 
worth $8,500, the mortgage of $5,000 
is ostensibly protected by a margin 
of $3,500. Problem: should a $5,000 
mortgage on an $8,500 property be 
surrendered for $3,500 in government 
bonds? 

Diminished income yield further 
complicates such a situation. Few, if 


| any, farm mortgages are outstanding 
| at 4 per cent, the rate of the Land 





Bank bonds. The income drop from 
a rate, say, of 6 per cent to the bond 
rate of 4 per cent might not be so 
bad, but when the project involves an 
income change from 6 per cent on 
$5,000 to 4 per cent on $3,500, the 
mortgage owner may well hesitate. 

Of course, the figures in an individual 
case may be the least significant part 
of the picture; other factors may be 
of far more importance. For example, 
could the farm, if taken over at fore- 
closure, be rented at a figure to pay 
taxes and interest on the original 
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mortgage? Or could it be resold at a 
figure to realize the face of the mort- 
gage, or at least more than the amount 
of the government bonds for which 
the mortgage could be traded? These 
questions would be routine, perhaps, 
were the whole situation not com- 
plicated by the uncertainties of infla- 
tion and its possible effects. The 
argument that the exchange of a farm 
mortgage for government bonds of 
lower amount makes the loss definite 
and readily ascertainable, is cogent 
only to the extent that other factors 
in the transaction remain constant. 
A “sealing down” from $5,000 to 
$3,500 shows a “write-off” of $1,500 
in terms of arithmetic, to be sure, but 
if the $3,500 in government bonds 
represents cheaper dollars than those 
contemplated by the original mortgage, 
a further though perhaps “invisible” 
loss is being taken. If a cutting down 
of the face amount of the mortgage 
debt from $5,000 to $3,500 is followed 
by inflation of the currency or devalu- 
ation of the dollar, it may become 
difficult to determine just where the 
true loss will end. 

The indeterminate loss resulting 
from inflation is present, of course, 
even when the mortgage owner receives 
government bonds equal in amount to 
the face of his farm mortgage, but 
as the mortgage could be paid off with 
inflated money anyhow, there is no 
way in which the mortgage owner can 
protect himself. Inflated currency, 
where represented by government 
bonds or depreciated money, inevi- 
tably means the deflation of fixed 
investments like mortgages, as bankers 
realize only too well. 

Except where the need for liquidity 
is urgent, bankers may well hesitate 
in many instances before exchanging 
farm mortgages for government bonds 
of lower amount and with reduced 
interest rate. The very legislation 
which authorizes the farm mortgage 
refinancing plan, is also avowedly 
intended to improve the position of 
the farmer. If the domestic allotment 
plan incorporated in the Farm Relief 
Bill under the guise of government 
leasing is at all effective, its result 
should be to increase and to some 
extent stabilize the farm income; and 
if the inflation feature of the same bill 
becomes operative in any measurable 
way, commodity prices, including the 
prices of farm products, should undergo 
an appreciable rise. Under such a set 
of circumstances reflecting a _ sub- 
stantial improvement in the economic 
position of agriculture as a whole, it 
would appear inevitable that farm 
land values must be lifted out of their 
present low state and a worthwhile 
market for farm land developed. 

Local conditions and individual cir- 
cumstances will undoubtedly govern 
bankers’ decisions with respect to 
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SAVE A DAY T0 CHICAGO 


two to the coast! 


> Important savings in interest 
charges on bank paper in transit 
are made possible by the use of Air 
Express. Second-morning delivery 
between New York and Los Angeles, 
overnight from New York to 
Chicago are typical of the speed with 
which this service links 85 principal 
cities by direct air contact. 

>» Co-ordinated fast rail connections 
to over 23,000 Railway Express 
Agency points complete this unified 
transportation system. 


» Dependability is insured by the 


interchangeable use of air and rail 
transport. A hard and fast system 


of duplicate establishes 


receipts 
definite proof of delivery, and a 
hand-to-hand series of signatures is 
provided to insure the safety of 
valuable shipments. 

>» Call the nearest Railway Express 
Agency for full details of time 
schedules and the recently reduced 


rates. 





AIR EXPRESS 


DIVISION OF 
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There’s a Big Threat 
In the Unseen Foot 


ANK hold-up men are too wise to take 

chances with the Padua Hold-up 
Alarm System. They know that by a 
slight movement of the foot, an alarm can 
be given, without their knowledge. Padua 
Foot Units can be 
made part of your 
alarm system. Let 
us tell you more 
about them. 





Lift of foot sets off the alarm 


PADUA Hold-Up Alarm Corporation 
116 Seneca Street Cohoes, N. Y. 














refinancing farm mortgages under the 
government plan. No banker will 
hesitate, of course, to accept govern- 
ment bonds in reasonable amount for 
a farm mortgage that is obviously too 
high under existing and prospective 
conditions and which the owner of the 
farm could not successfully carry 
even with a fair degree of prosperity 
and increased income. 

In view of the grave situation that 
exists in our agricultural areas and of 
the complexity of the problems in- 
volved, he would indeed be a carping 
critic who undertook to deprecate or 
minimize in any way any constructive 
effort looking to the improvement of 
agriculture as a whole. The refinanc- 
ing of farm mortgages by government 
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@ Nearly half the 1600 rooms at the 
William Penn Hotel have now been 
reduced to $3.00 and $3.50. ANEW 
DEAL for everybody! The same ex- 
cellent service, the same luxurious 
appointments, at Pittsburgh’s finest 
hotel. All rooms with bath. Under 
management of Eppley Hotels Co. 












HOTEL 


WILLIAM PENN 


PITTSBURGH 


Also the FORT PITT HOTEL—good 
rooms from $1.50; with bath $2.00 
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SPRINGHELD sare DEPOSIT AND 
TRUST COMPARY 


tnlh YORK 


VAULTS 












Tuis FINE old New England Banking 
Institution founded in 1885 selects YORK 
Vault equipment for its splendid new build- 
ing. It is one of the most extensive vault 
installations in New England, comprising 
three heavy main entrances with provision 
for upwards of 8,000 
safe deposit boxes. 
Your bank, too, can 
enjoy this same skill 


nd experience invault 
pasted It is worthy of note 
construction which that vault equipment 


has made the name of embodying the most 
> ° modern developments 
YORK preeminent 


and refinements can 


throughout the world. this 


be purchased at 


time at very advan- 


We invite you to con- 
tageous prices. We sug- 
sult with us regarding ae alae ualee ae 


your requirements. further details. 


Thomas M. James Co, 
Boston, Mass. 
Architects and Engineers 


A. E. Stephens Company 
Springfield, Mass. 
Contractors and Builders 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CO. 


@ YORK, PENNSYLVANIA e 


MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF 





THE WORLD'S GREATEST VAULTS 















NEW YORK ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND HONOLULU 
BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON PARIS 
BOSTON NEW HAVEN LOS ANGELES HAVANA 
PHILADELPHIA HOUSTON PITTSBURGH TOKYO 


CHICAGO MONTREAL SHANGHAI 
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Patented 


REQUIRES NO PASTING 


“‘All Automatic”’ EASY SNAP 


Collapsible Storage File Boxes 
and Collapsible Shelf Cabinets 


Mapotsewsred STRAYER COIN BAG CO.,New Brighton, Pa. 


Only By 
Bank Supplies Since 1914 











LOCK-SEAL 
NIGHT DEPOSITORY BAG 
Requires No Padlock 
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bonds on any fair basis may well prove 
to be a boon to many banks in farm 
districts overwhelmed with delinquent 
farm mortgages. For such institutions 
the acceptance of a definite loss on 
principal may in the end be far offset 
by gains resulting from a_ general 
improvement of the financial condition 
of farmers operating within the areas 
served by such banks. The utility of 
the farm mortgage refinancing project, 
in short, cannot be adequately 
appraised in any broad generalization. 
Fundamentally, the operation of this 
new bill for the farm mortgage owner 
will be successful insofar as it is 
sensibly applied to the facts as they 
exist in the individual case. 
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(Continued from page 1) 


in service. The new planes make possible 


| transportation of people, mail and express 


| between New York and Chicago in 434 
hours; Chicago and Cleveland, 2 hours, 
and a service of less than twenty hours 
from California to New York, with 
similarly speedy schedules affecting cities 
in all parts of the country. It is my 
thought that the introduction of 190-mile- 
an-hour express passenger planes of 
especial interest to bankers. 
Haro_p Crary, Director, 
Advertising and News Service, 
United Air Lines, 
Chicago, Illinois 


IS 


 ¢ 
| O. K.—Honolulu! 

Sirs: For ten years and more, while 
| in the employ of trust companies in this 
| city, I was a steady reader of The Burroughs 
| Clearing House. Then I left to make my 
| present connection, and in spite of other 
business magazines to which I subscribe, 
| I have missed your magazine. 
| Now, after four years, here comes The 
Burroughs Clearing House to us again— 
and it’s like welcoming back an old friend 
who has been away and unheard from for 
a period of years. 

I certainly appreciale very much being 
back on the mailing list. 
B. HoweE.L_ Bonn, Secretary, 
Territorial Building & Loan Association, 
Limited, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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Wants Articles on Postal Savings 
and the Check Tax 


Sirs: If agreeable, I would like to have 
you add my name to your circulation list 
for an individual copy of The Burroughs 
Clearing House that comes monthly. 

This is one of the best bank magazines 
that I have seen, and I would like to have a 
copy regularly each month. 

I suggest that you have some articles 
prepared to show the harm done to the 
banks all over the country by the two- 
cent government tax on checks. ‘This tax 
drives money out of the banks and out of 
circulation. 

also suggest that you have some 
articles prepared for your magazine to run 
dealing with the menace of the Postal 
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Savings. This would be of interest to all 
panks and bankers. 
Thanking you for your consideration, 
Jam 
Witton A. Smiru, Vice-president, 
The Park National Bank of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sd e 


Pleased With the April Issue 


Sirs: Each month as my copy of The 
Burroughs Clearing House comes to my 
desk, I have been tempted to write you of 
my appreciation of this publication and this 
month I am so pleased with the April 
issue I am really going to write. 

This publication, which comes to me free 
of charge each month, has always contained 
at least one, and in many issues more, 
interesting, timely, and instructive articles. 

| regard The Burroughs Clearing House 


worth considerably more to me than several | 


other business magazines I am paying a 
good price for and I surely appreciate 
receiving it. 
THomas A. SANDERS, Secretary, 
Federal Loan and Building Association, 
Portland, Maine 


Under Caesar’s Seal 


(Continued from page 22) 


Lion Inn for $20,000? Yes? Then 
I'm taking it. Get the deed made. 
I'll be there with the money in half an 
hour.” 

When the whistle bellowed on the 
sawmill that noon four men 
reverently before safe deposit box 
No. 33 in the Ferndale National’s 
vault. 





stood | 


‘“Here’s the deed,”’ said the solemn | 


and walrus-mustached Mr. Turner, 
town clerk and agent for the old Red 
Lion Inn. 
“And 
nounced 


here’s the $20,000,” an- 
Director Clutchbill as he 


and John watched Herman Spaulding | 
paw the bundles of 10’s and 20’s up | 


out of Iry Sparhawk’s box. 


“Will you take it with you, Mr. | 


Turner?”? asked Mr. Clutchbill 
his heart in his throat. 
“I suppose the bank is closed, ain’t 


it?” vibrated Mr. Turner showing the 


whites of his eyes as he looked at the | 


money over the top of his glasses. 

“Just a short holiday.” 

“H-m! quite a lot of it, ain’t they?” 

“It does make a considerable mess. 
Did you want it done up in a news- 
paper or have you a basket?” inquired 
Mr. Clutchbill looking around fret- 
lully. 

“Maybe I’d better leave it in the 
vault over night. You will give me a 
receipt?”’ 

“Of course . . . of course! Mr. 
Turner!’’. Director Clutchbill rushed 
over Lo the bank counter and made oul 
a deposit ticket in duplicate. 

“There,” he said coming back, 
“keep that. I’ve opened a special 
account for you so you can leave it 
lill you settle the estate. 

“Thank you thank you, very 
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FAST — but sure! 


Like a streak of light, Teletypewriter Service transmits 
the typewritten word across the miles. Typing by wire 
assures utmost accuracy too — the receiving teletype- 
writer reproduces exactly what the sender types. 


All types of business find Teletypewriter Exchange Ser- 
vice an ideal means of contacting ... it has the distinct 
advantage of permitting subscribers to typewrite back and 
forth on the same connection. Doremus & Company, an 
international advertising agency with many offices, finds 
it of great value for speedy and accurate dispatching of 
publicity and advertising copy to distant branches. 


This service makes possible closer coordina- 
tion of many nation-wide industries. Call your 
telephone business office for particulars. 











much, Mr. Clutchbill, and good day.” 

Herman Spaulding and the town 
clerk left the vacant bank, vacant save 
for Director Clutchbill and Cashier 
John Atwood. 

“Well,” said Mr. Clutchbill grimly, 
‘‘Number 33’s spilled her $20,000. We 
can feed ’em $40,000 now if they ever 
let us uncork.” 

Eleven days later a telegram came 
early one morning to the Ferndale 
National. It was one of those rare 
telegrams which went to certain banks 
on that first morning after the holiday. 

At nine on the dot that morning the 
door of the Ferndale National clicked 
open. The first curious comers saw 


behind the paying wicket the stern, 
iron-gray goatee of Director Clutch- 
bill. It stood out at a warlike angle 
and above it were two fiery blue eyes. 
The old director had his coat off and 
his sleeves rolled up. On either hand 
from his elbows there were littered 
bundles of 5’s, 10’s and 20’s. Tne old 
director cuffed them carelessly aside 
at times to get a pen or pencil as 
deposits began to roll in. Those who 
had come to draw out stood with 
drooling mouths looking at the vast 
litter of bills, then wandered to the 
door and went out. The blow had 
passed and the Ferndale National was 
again riding the waves. 
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CANADIAN NOTES and COMMENT}: 








PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Canadian bank executives have been 
so busy, minding their own business 
of banking, that they have had little 
lime in the past three years to notice 
the petty attacks on bank policy which 
have cluttered up the letters-to-the- 
editor columns of newspapers and 
which have been emitted from soap 
box orators. The critics however, 
recently took it on the chin when 
Jackson Dodds, general manager of 
the Bank of Montreal, took time out 
to address the Winnipeg Board of 
Trade on “‘Banking and Currency.” 
In masterly fashion Mr. Dodds dealt 
with all phases of Canadian banking 
replying effectively to criticism on 
rates, etc., and clarifying features 
which were obscure to the layman. 
‘The address was pul on the air by a 
Canadian chain and aroused a better 
appreciation of banking problems in 
Canada. 


VALUABLE SCRIP 


Some of the scrip in circulation in 
Canada and the United States which 
is Just getting by now may be worth 
plenty in 1963 if history repeats itself. 
A one shilling voucher issued under the 
authority of Colonel R. S. S. Baden 
Powell in 1900 during the Boer war 
brought $35 at an auction in Toronto 
recently. 


FRAUD PREVENTION 


A neatly dressed young man with a 
plausible manner recently dropped 
into an uptown branch of a Montreal 
bank and told the accountant that he 
was moving from Toronto to Montreal 


and would like to arrange banking 
facilities. He lefl a specimen of his 
signature for identification purposes 
and said he would be transferring 


funds from one of the bank’s branches 
in Toronto to Montreal. The account- 
ant, pleased at the prospect of new 
business, assured the customer thal 
his branch would be glad to handle 
his account. The bank officer made 
a note of the Toronto branch where 
the plausible one claimed to have done 
business. <A letter to the ‘Toronto 
oflice later revealed that the man was 
not known. This was followed by a 
mail transfer of $9,000 made out on 
the bank’s own credit form The 
accountant wired the Toronto office 
for confirmation. The Toronto office 
replied that the transfer was a forgery, 
the police were notified, and an 
investigation started. It was then 
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that the ramifications of the attempted 
swindle were revealed. Eleven other 
branches in Montreal had received 
similar mail transfers for substantial 
amounts. The alertness of the up- 
town branch in asking immediately 
for a report on the stranger had 
prevented a fraud of considerable 
proportions. 


MAN-EATING TIGERS 


A veteran banker, commenting on 
the order and dispatch of modern bank 
inspections which are. conducted on 
the principle of minimum disturbance 
to branch routine, contrasts present- 
day methods with those of the hand 
press period. He recalls the days of 
seven-men hockey with no substitutes 
and says that Canadian bank auditors 
of those days displayed cast-iron 
qualities, functioning sometimes on a 
twenty-four hour basis. It was not 
unusual, he said, for an _ inspector 
behind schedule to finish up a branch 
in the small hours of the morning, 
sprint for a train and, after dozing in 
a draughty day-coach, arrive at a 
neighboring branch in time to com- 
mence another audit the same morning. 
He adds that the inspector was about 
as welcome at a branch as an attack 
of diphtheria and that it usually took 
a month or two for the dust to settle 
around the office after the audit officer 
had been bidden a “‘hearty godspeed”’ 
by every member of the staff. Inspec- 
tors who could growl like a St. Bernard 
dog were highly regarded by the head 
office. Their comments on the best 
current loans of the branch usually 
resembled the remarks on an irre- 
coverable debt. It can be said for the 
audit officer, however, that, after a 
night or two on a billiard table or in 
the lobby chair of a crowded country 
hotel, il was quite easy to develop 
a temperament which would do justice 
lo a man-eating Liger. 


OUT OF THE TRENCHES 

[t looks as if the boys in the foreign 
exchange departments will be out of 
the trenches by Christmas. 


CIRCULATION PRIVILEGES 


Wayne D. [lamilton, superintendent 
Pacilic coast branches, Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, made an_ interesting 
reference to the circulation privileges 
of Canadian banks in an informative 





address on Canada’s currency system 
before the Vancouver Board of Trade 
recently. Controversy in banking 
discussion has usually centered around 
sections of the bank act relating to 
note issue. Mr. Hamilton brought up 
several points which are often lost 
sight of by the critics of the present 
note issue arrangement. First, tha‘ 
the country at large benefited as j 
made possible a banking service at 
many points which otherwise wouk 
be denied. Second, every brane. 
bank had to maintain abundant “till” 
money to meet demands and th 
under the present currency  isst 
privilege, the bank’s own notes maki 
up this fund bore no interest whil 
another form of currency would entai 
an increased charge to be borne | 
bank clients. Third, profits from n 
circulation had been largely used 
opening branches in new areas whi 
even under favorable conditions, co" 
not be expected to show any retura 
four or five years. 


A NEW SCRIP CASE 


A new development on the se. 
front has thrown a bombshell into th 
finance committees of the few town 
or municipalities in western Canac 
who have issued scrip or had planne 
an issue of scrip. It appears that 
Calgary citizen found a_ forgotte 
section in the Canadian bank ac 
which provides a penalty of S40 
against persons issuing instruments 
intended to act as_ substitutes for 
money and has entered an _ action 
against the town of Magrath, Alberta. 
Allegedly suing for himself ‘‘as well 
as His Majesty the King in the public 
uses of the Dominion of Canada,” 
the Calgary man is claiming the $400. 
The town of Magrath in a _ blanke 
denial has filed a defense in which 1' 
says that if it issued any instruments 
in writing, they were not intended to 
be used as money. The case, which is 
probably the first of its kind in the 
history of Canada is being watched 
with interest. 


SAVINGS INTEREST REDUCED 


A reduction from 3 per cent lo 2)2 
per cent in the interest rates on sav- 
ings deposits in banks and _postoffice 
savings has been announced in Canada. 
Deposits in trust corporations which 
have been on a 4 per cent basis will 
now bear 31% per cent. A _ similar 
interest rate reduction will also apply 
to deposits of the Province of Ontario 
savings offices. 
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